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Executive  Summary 


In  cities,  suburban  areas,  and  even  small  towns  and  rural  regions,  Americans  fear 
becoming  the  victims  of  violent  crimes.  This  diminished  quality  of  life  ranges  from  the 
inability  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  in  neighborhoods  where  gang  warfare  has  made 
gunfire  a  common  occurrence  to  suburban  homes  heavily  fortified  with  elaborate 
electronic  security  systems.  Increasingly,  surveys  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  fears  even  walking  in  their  neighborhoods  at  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
nation's  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  violence  is  not  unfounded.  In  1990,  more  than 
23,000  people  were  homicide  victims.  Violent  deaths  and  incidents  resulting  in  lesser 
injuries  are  sources  of  chronic  fear  and  many  point  to  the  seeming  inability  of  public 
authorities  to  prevent  such  crimes. 

The  traditional  criminal  justice  response  to  escalating  levels  of  crime  has  been 
increased  police  presence  and  incapacitation  of  offenders.  As  public  anxiety  levels 
have  increased,  so  have  resources  dedicated  to  enforcement  and  incarceration.  But 
what  effect  has  increasing  the  prison  population  had  on  levels  of  violent  crime? 
Apparently,  very  little.  While  the  average  length  of  time  served  tripled  between  1 975 
and  1989,  there  was  no  measurable  impact  on  the  types  or  severity  of  crimes 
committed. 

The  data  suggest  that  law  enforcement,  by  itself,  does  not  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  crime  index.  This  is  neither  a  surprising  conclusion  nor  a  damnation  of  the 
effort,  but  rather  a  recognition  that  crime  is  a  societal  problem  which  can  only  be 
addressed  through  the  collective  efforts  of  the  community.  The  analysis  further 
suggests  that  preventive  strategies  may  be  as  important  as  criminal  justice  responses 
to  crime  and  violent  behavior.  The  success  of  preventive  strategies  depends, 
however,  on  understanding  how  individual  potential  for  crime  and  violent  behavior 
develops,  what  societal  and  familial  circumstances  foster  criminality,  and  what  role, 
if  any,  institutions  should  play  in  controlling  it. 

The  Massachusetts  application  for  funding  under  the  Edward  Byrne  Memorial  State 
and  Local  Law  Assistance  Program  represents  our  continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
overall  criminal  justice  system,  thereby  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Our  strategy  also  recognizes  that  the  criminal  justice  response 
is  not  always  the  best  response  to  some  of  society's  problems  and  that  an  approach 
which  incorporates  social  service  agencies,  community  leaders,  and  individual  families 
may  be  the  strategy  we  have  been  seeking. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  public's  fear  of  being  victimized. 
As  criminal  justice  practitioners,  we  also  talk  about  the  need  for  more  resources  for 
law  enforcement,  more  prisons,  more  prosecutors,  and  increased  controls  on 
probationers  and  parolees.    We  hear  much  less,  and  as  practitioners,  we  say  very 


little,  about  preventing  crime.  But  if  we  are  to  be  effective,  prevention  must  be  our 
ultimate  goal.  Consequently,  our  strategy  for  FY  94  attempts  to  bridge  the  dichotomy 
between  enforcement  and  prevention  by  recognizing  the  interrelationship  between  and 
amongst  our  constituents.  For  example,  community  policing,  to  be  effective,  must 
speak  to  the  issue  of  prevention  through  community  involvement.  Treatment  of 
incarcerated  offenders  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  offender  has  come  to  prison 
because  he/she  has  committed  a  crime.  Accountability  is  central  to  addressing 
addiction,  criminality  and  victimization. 

Prevention,  then,  is  not  simply  working  with  youthful  offenders  to  reduce  violence. 
Nor  is  it  simply  a  neighborhood  crime  watch.  Prevention  is  law  enforcement, 
community  empowerment,  neighborhood  revitalization,  and  appropriate  use  of  criminal 
justice  sanctions.  Prevention  is  a  criminal  justice  system  working  in  concert  with  its 
various  components  and  constituents  to  make  our  communities  and  cities  places 
where  people  can  once  again  enjoy  a  peaceful,  crime-free  way  of  life. 
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Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Problem 

Statewide  Perspective 

Introduction 

Every  twenty-two  seconds,  someone  in  America  is  beaten,  stabbed,  shot,  robbed, 
raped  or  killed.  Experts  say  that  there  are  about  100  million  walking  wounded 
victims,  invisible  casualties  of  a  numbingly  violent  society. 

An  examination  of  Massachusetts  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Data  (UCR)  for  1991-92 
shows  that  while  property  crimes  had  declined,  violent  crimes  were  on  the  increase. 
In  Massachusetts  in  1992,  domestic  violence  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  twenty-nine 
women  and  seventeen  children.  In  1993,  a  family  member  was  killed  every  eight 
days  as  a  result  of  a  domestic  violence  assault.  Massachusetts  reports  an  increase 
in  women's  deaths  by  1 00%  since  1 990.  This  figure  coincides  with  national  FBI-UCR 
data,  which  report  four  women  killed  by  an  abuser  every  day. 

An  increasing  number  of  residents  in  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  are  fearful  of 
becoming  victims  of  violent  crimes.  This  fear  of  crime  has  resulted  in  a  diminished 
quality  of  life  for  all  residents.  In  1991,  the  City  of  Lawrence,  which  has  70,000 
residents,  conducted  a  survey  to  measure  residents'  fear  of  crime  and  physical  decay 
of  their  neighborhoods.  The  1 991  results  showed  that  an  overwhelming  79%  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  changed  or  limited  their  activities  due  to  their  fear 
of  crime.    Finally,  47%  considered  moving  to  a  safer  neighborhood. 

In  1993,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  (MCCJ)  conducted  a  drug 
and  violent  crime  survey  of  twenty-eight  police  departments  across  Massachusetts. 
When  the  departments  were  asked  to  rate  fifteen  crime  indicators  on  a  level  of 
seriousness,  an  overwhelming  89%  reported  that  these  crimes  were  a  moderate  to 
high  level  problem  in  their  communities.  Both  the  1991  Lawrence  survey  and  the 
recent  1993  MCCJ  survey  demonstrate  that  fear  of  crime  and  incidents  of  crime 
continue  to  plague  the  cities,  towns  and  neighborhoods  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  the  1993  MCCJ  survey  revealed  that  the  most  serious  crime  problem  cited 
by  the  police  departments  was  drug  use.  An  examination  of  1992  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network  (DAWN)  data  shows  startling  increases  in  the  number  of  individuals 
admitted  to  emergency  rooms  for  drug  abuse.  From  1991  to  1992,  the  number  of 
drug  abuse  episodes  (e.g.  overdoses,  suicides)  and  drug-related  accidents  in  the 
Boston  area  increased  by  8,712  incidents  for  a  total  of  35,423.  In  1992,  the  highest 
number  of  reported  drug  episodes  was  5,752  incidents  of  overdose  followed  by  4,390 
for  drug  dependence  and  3,914  for  suicide.  The  overall  number  of  drug  episodes  for 


the  Boston  area  totaled  12,744,  this  represents  a  34%  increase  in  the  number  of 
episodes  from  1991 . 

During  1992,  34,699  people  in  the  state  were  victims  of  violent  crimes.  Crime 
remains  a  central  issue  in  our  society.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  dedicates  itself,  in  collaborative  criminal  justice  planning  with  law 
enforcement,  state  agencies  and  communities  to  plan  and  implement  demonstration 
projects  that  clearly  lead  to  systemic  reduction  of  the  spiraling  escalation  of  violent 
crime.  Systemic  change  will  protect  the  community,  contain  violence,  prevent  future 
crime  and  provide  the  hope  that  Massachusetts  citizens  can  enjoy  the  public  safety 
they  deserve. 

To  prepare  this  document,  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
jurisdiction  within  the  Commonwealth  were  consulted.  A  number  of  reports, 
periodicals,  newspaper  articles  and  analyses  of  available  statistical  information  were 
examined.  Our  discussion  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  most  prevalent  illegal 
drugs  in  the  cities  and  towns  during  FY  1993,  then  moves  to  scrutinize  the  violent 
crime  that  endangers  our  citizenry,  and  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

Heroin 

As  a  result  of  high-purity,  readily  available,  inexpensive  heroin,  Massachusetts  police 
and  health  officials  are  anticipating  an  upsurge  in  overdose  deaths  among  intravenous 
users.  High-purity  heroin  was  blamed  for  the  deaths  of  six  people  in  Fall  River  in 
February  of  1992.  Four  deaths  in  Springfield  in  July  1993  were  also  linked  to  heroin 
use.  Data  collected  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  indicate  that 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  1,470  emergency  room  cases  involved  heroin  overdose 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  up  from  842  during  the  same  period  in  1991.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health's  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Services 
estimates  that  Massachusetts  currently  has  some  60,000  heroin  users.  Of  those 
users,  15,000  sought  assistance  through  state-funded  treatment  in  1992.  This 
statistic  makes  Massachusetts  second  only  to  California  in  the  number  of  heroin  users 
seeking  help. 

The  Domestic  Monitor  Program  (DMP)  is  a  retail-level  heroin  purchase  program 
administered  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  The  goal  of  DMP  is  to  provide 
federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  with  intelligence  relating  to  heroin  purity, 
price,  availability,  adulterants,  diluents  and  geographical  source  areas.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  the  DMP  collects  samples  from  undercover  buys  in  twenty  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  Boston.  The  findings  of  the  DMP  program,  released  in 
August  1993  by  the  New  England  Field  Division  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  in  Boston,  revealed  some  startling  statistics.  According  to  these 
findings,  the  average  purity  of  heroin  nationwide  was  37%,  with  a  low  of   0.7%  in 


Washington,  D.C.  and  a  high  of  98.9%  in  Boston.  This  is  the  highest  purity  level 
reported  since  the  DMP  was  initiated  ten  years  ago.  Boston  and  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  had  the  purest  heroin  available  of  any  major  city  in  the  nation.  The 
Boston  Police  Drug  Control  Unit  supports  these  findings,  reporting  samples  in  the  66% 
to  99.9%  pure  range. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1993,  U.S.  Customs  officials  at  Boston's  Logan 
International  Airport  confiscated  nine  pounds  of  heroin  being  smuggled  mainly  by 
Ghanian  nationals.  Due  to  the  number  and  size  of  seizures,  DEA  intelligence  indicates 
that  Boston  is  becoming  a  transhipment  port  for  heroin  destined  for  Boston  and  other 
major  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Cocaine 

According  to  a  recent  DEA  report,  epidemiological  information  for  Massachusetts 
indicates  that  cocaine  is  the  drug  of  choice.  From  July  1,  1991  to  June  30,  1992, 
32%  of  patients  in  greater  Boston  state-funded  drug  treatment  centers  declared 
cocaine  to  be  their  drug  of  choice;  this  statistic  declined  to  29%  from  July  1,  1992 
to  December  30,  1992.  Further,  during  the  period  July  1,  1992  to  December  30, 
1 992,  60%  of  substance  abusers  admitted  to  treatment  centers  had  ingested  cocaine 
in  the  month  prior  to  treatment;  conversely,  during  the  period  July  1,  1989  to  June 
30,  1  990,  this  figure  totalled  only  49%.  Similarly,  the  Community  Epidemiology  Work 
Group  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  reported  in  December  1  991  that 
over  the  fiscal  year  July  1 ,  1 990  to  June  30,  1 991 ,  cocaine  was  the  primary  drug  of 
abuse  for  non-alcohol  treatment  center  admissions  in  Boston,  comprising  55%  of  all 
admissions. 

Commonly,  abusers  will  ingest  other  drugs,  such  as  alcohol,  heroin,  or  tranquilizers 
to  abate  cocaine's  adverse  side  effects,  and  a  poly-drug  addiction  results.  Forty 
percent  of  primary  cocaine  clients  admitted  to  state-funded  drug  treatment  programs 
in  Massachusetts  were  poly-drug  abusers.  Specifically,  57%  of  this  population 
reported  recent  alcohol  use  while  22%  cited  recent  marijuana  use. 

Cocaine  continues  to  be  readily  available  in  gram  and  multi-kilogram  quantities  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  DEA  Boston  office  reports  that  during 
1992,  multi-kilogram  quantities  of  cocaine  were  seen  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 
However,  at  mid-year,  prices  began  to  fall,  apparently  as  a  result  of  increased  supply 
and  availability.  By  July  1992,  intelligence  collected  by  the  DEA  indicated  that 
Columbian  traffickers  were  stockpiling  kilogram  quantities  in  New  York  City, 
attempting  to  drive  up  prices  once  again.  That  fall,  availability  increased  again 
throughout  Massachusetts    as  prices  stabilized. 


"Crack"  Cocaine 

In  Massachusetts,  street-level  quantities  of  crack  are  packaged  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  plastic  and  glass  vials,  glassine  bags,  and  the  cut-off  and  knotted  corners 
of  plastic  baggies.  Previously,  the  DEA  has  reported  that  plastic  vials  contain,  on  the 
average,  1/10  of  a  gram  of  crack,  permitting,  roughly,  two  to  three  inhalations  of 
vapor  from  a  crack  pipe. 

Its  low  street-level  price  makes  crack  widely  available  to  inner-city  and  youth 
populations  who  cannot  afford  more  expensive  drugs.  It  follows  that  crack 
distribution  is  a  highly  profitable  endeavor.  From  a  dealer's  perspective,  the  crack 
industry  is  also  cost-effective  and  relatively  safe,  since  there  is  no  need  for  a  large- 
scale  supply  source.  The  Boston  Police  Department's  Drug  Control  Unit  reports  that 
crack  is  readily  available  in  both  bulk  and  street-level  quantities  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Massachusetts.  Dominican  and  African  American  inner-city  street  gangs 
are  the  principal  traffickers  in  the  Boston  area,  specifically  in  the  city's  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  and  Mattapan  sections.  In  contrast  to  DEA  Task  Force  data,  the  Drug 
Control  Unit  reports  that  crack  is  currently  packaged  solely  in  the  cut-off  corners  of 
plastic  baggies  whose  ends  are  tied  off;  glassine  bags  and  vials  are  not  now  on  the 
street.  Reportedly,  distributors  do  not  use  vials  because  they  cannot  be  swallowed 
easily  if  dealers  are  stopped  by  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Outside  of  the  greater  Boston  area,  the  availability  of  the  drug  varies  by  location. 
Crack  is  available  in  the  northern  industrial  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  where  it  is 
reputed  by  police  officials  to  be  the  drug  of  choice  among  users.  Here  also,  it  is 
available  in  bulk  and  street-level  quantities;  traffickers,  who  manufacture  their  own 
crack,  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  distribution.  According  to  the  Cape  Cod  Drug 
Task  Force,  crack  is  sold  on  the  Cape  in  street-level  quantities  and  priced  according 
to  rock  size.  However,  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  source  city  for  cocaine 
hydrochloride  (powder)  for  Cape  Cod,  little  or  no  crack  is  available. 

Marijuana 

Marijuana  is  cultivated  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  State  Police  experts  say  that  one 
trend  is  to  grow  marijuana  in  small  wooded  areas,  because  the  plants  are  concealed 
by  other  vegetation  and  difficult  to  spot  from  the  air.  Consequently,  one  outdoor 
grow  can  actually  consist  of  several  small,  dispersed  patches  in  the  woods.  The 
proportion  of  cannabis  cultivated  in  the  United  States  in  underground  and  indoor 
facilities  has  increased.  The  DEA  reports  that  the  use  of  sophisticated  agricultural 
techniques  produces  marijuana  containing  a  high  concentration  of  the  psychoactive 
chemical  tetra-hydrocannabinol  (THC). 

Another  trend  in  marijuana  cultivation  is  the  use  of  indoor  facilities  and  hydroponies, 
the  cultivation  of  plants  in  nutrient  rich  solutions  other  than  soil.    Indoor  grows  are 
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more  difficult  to  detect  and  are  not  subject  to  the  seasons,  so  cultivators  can  reap 
three  or  four  harvests  a  year.  According  to  DEA  sources,  125  indoor  grows  with 
2,816  plants  were  seized  in  1992,  compared  to  22  in  1990. 

Since  1 990,  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  grows  and  marijuana  plants  found  and 
destroyed  by  authorities  has  increased.  The  number  of  plants  discovered  and 
destroyed  in  Massachusetts  more  than  tripled  from  1990  to  1991,  from  about  3,500 
to  more  than  1 2,800.  In  1 992  overall  state  rankings  by  the  DEA,  Massachusetts  was 
twenty-fifth  in  domestic  cannabis  eradication  of  cultivated  plants.  A  total  of  10,084 
plants  were  destroyed,  a  decrease  of  21%  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
arrests  also  decreased  from  305  to  213,  along  with  the  number  of  weapons  seized, 
from  143  to  56.  During  1992  Class  D  substance  arrests  (marijuana)  by  Boston  Police 
were  up  5%  (1,025)  compared  to  979  arrests  in  1991.  A  total  of  224  marijuana 
arrests  occurred  during  the  first  quarter  of  1 993,  accounting  for  1 6%  of  all  controlled 
substance  arrests.  In  1992,  there  were  213  arrests  for  marijuana  related  offenses 
reported  by  the  DEA,  down  from  305  arrests  in  1991. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  reports  that  the  percentage  of  treatment  clients  in 
greater  Boston  who  report  marijuana  as  their  drug  of  choice  remained  steady  at  2%. 
Compared  to  cocaine  clients,  those  seeking  treatment  for  marijuana  were  generally 
younger  (the  average  age  was  26),  and  male  (69%). 

Alcohol 

Following  a  national  trend,  there  has  been  a  consistent  reduction  in  alcohol-related 
fatalities  in  Massachusetts  over  the  past  ten  years.  Most  recently,  alcohol  has  been 
a  factor  in  191,  173  and  156  fatalities  for  the  years  of  1990,  1991  and  1992, 
respectively.  While  the  majority  of  alcohol-related  fatalities  occur  among  those  aged 
25  and  higher,  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  alcohol-related  fatalities  among 
that  segment  of  the  population;  however,  there  has  been  marked  reductions  in 
alcohol-related  fatalities  among  the  teen  populations  recorded  as  those  aged  19  and 
under. 

Further  assessment  of  the  population  shows  that  males  are  over-represented  (80%  + ) 
as  operators  in  alcohol-related  fatal  crashes.  In  Massachusetts,  over  70%  of  all  motor 
vehicle  deaths  are  vehicle  occupants  (73%  nationally).  More  than  half  of  passenger 
vehicle  occupant  deaths  occur  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  over  half  of  these 
deaths  occur  between  6:00  p.m.  and  6:00  a.m. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Massachusetts  does  not  consider  alcohol  a  factor  in  a  crash 
unless  the  operator  has  a  blood  alcohol  content  of  .10  or  higher.  Many  states 
consider  the  presence  of  alcohol  or  lower  B.A.C.  levels  when  assessing  the  magnitude 
of  the  fatal  crash  problem.  Based  on  the  Massachusetts  factoring  system, 
approximately  32%  of  all  fatal  crashes  involve  alcohol  as  compared  to  45%  annually. 


National  public  awareness  campaigns,  as  well  as  increased  enforcement  efforts,  have 
contributed  to  the  diligent  efforts  in  this  direction.  These  need  to  be  continued,  as 
alcohol  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  ingredient  in  many  violent  and  drug-related 
crimes. 

Trends  in  Violent  Crime 

Violent  crimes  in  Massachusetts  continue  to  dominate  the  law  enforcement  landscape. 
However,  to  understand  fully  the  present  scope  of  the  problem,  a  brief  review  of  state 
crime  statistics  from  recent  years  is  necessary. 

Overall  crime,  after  a  steady  climb  of  reported  incidents  through  the  1980's,  peaked 
in  1990.  Total  crime  that  year  increased  2.8%  over  1989,  led  by  an  increase  in 
violent  crimes  of  11.1%.  Notably,  homicide  incidents  increased  by  15.8%  to  212 
murders;  aggravated  assault  increased  13.5%  for  a  reported  total  of  22,550  incidents; 
rape  increased  by  7.0%  for  a  reported  total  of  1,508  incidents.  Out  of  the  212 
homicides  reported  in  Massachusetts,  143  lives  were  claimed  in  the  city  of  Boston  - 
a  40%  increase  from  1989  -  which  represents  67%  of  all  murders  in  Massachusetts 
in  1990. 

Though  Massachusetts  has  experienced  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  reported 
crime  incidents  since  1 990,  reports  of  violent  crimes  continue  to  rise.  Statistics  from 
1992  show  total  crime  dropping  9.6%  since  the  1990  high  of  240,036  reported 
incidents.  Violent  crimes,  however,  rose  by  1.4%  during  the  same  period,  with  the 
metro-Boston  area  reporting  the  greatest  increases  in  reported  incidents.  And, 
consistent  with  the  preceding  years,  Boston's  homicide  rate  in  1 992  still  accounts  for 
48%  of  all  reported  murders  in  the  state.  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  personal  crime 
in  Boston  to  other  major  cities  shows  that  Boston's  rate  is  lower  than  average  for 
murder,  average  for  robbery  and  rape,  and  above  average  for  aggravated  assault. 

Throughout  Massachusetts,  despite  heightened  public  awareness  of  the  plight  of 
battered  women  and  children  by  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  number  of 
domestic  violence  homicides  has  continued  to  increase.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  offenders,  women  were  killed  every  eight  days  in  1  993,  as  compared  to 
every  twenty-two  days  in  1990.  The  Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Battered  Women's 
Service  Groups  reports  that  this  represents  an  increase  of  almost  200%.  Restraining 
orders,  which  numbered  approximately  24,000  in  1988,  more  than  doubled,  to  over 
51,000  between  September  1992  and  September  1993. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Boston  Magazine  and  Northeastern  University's 
Center  for  Applied  Social  Research,  while  the  property  crime  rate  is  holding  steady, 
the  rate  of  violent  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  assault  is  on  the  rise, 
particularly  among  teenagers  and  young  adults.  The  study  consisted  of  a  computer 
analysis  of  crime  trends  in  1 17  cities  and  towns  inside  Interstate  495,  defined  as  the 


greater  Boston  area,  which  is  the  largest  population  center  in  the  state.  Results  of  the 
study  indicated  that  the  rate  of  violent  offenses  has  climbed  in  more  than  a  third  of 
the  municipalities  within  this  area  since  1986.  Furthermore,  in  some  communities, 
"the  violent  crime  rate  has  skyrocketed  by  as  much  as  600  percent." 

Gangs 

The  street  gang  problem  in  Massachusetts  is  centered  in  Boston  and  the  nearby  cities 
of  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Quincy  and  Revere.  The  perception  that  gang 
membership  is  desirable  and  beneficial  and  the  glamorization  of  gangs  by  the  media 
have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  gangs  as  far  north  in  Massachusetts  as  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  and  as  far  west  as  Springfield,  Holyoke  and  Worcester.  Accounts  of  gang 
activity  have  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  year. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  reported  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1993,  there  was 
an  average  of  one  shooting  per  night.  This  figure  has  now  increased  to  four  reported 
shootings  per  night.  These  actions  are  attributed  to  the  hostility  and  rivalry  intrinsic 
to  gang  warfare.  Violent  competition  for  lucrative  drug  turf,  intense  personal  rivalries 
within  the  gang  structure  and  retaliatory  measures  taken  for  real  or  perceived  slights 
by  competing  gang  members  cause  many  shootings. 

According  to  a  1993  report  issued  by  the  Boston  Police  Anti-Gang  Violence  Unit 
(AGVU),  their  efforts  have  produced  results.  From  May  1990,  when  the  unit  was 
formed,  to  the  end  of  1992,  the  AGVU  made  large  numbers  of  arrests  in  four  key 
areas:  drugs,  firearms,  violent  crimes,  and  warrants.  Nearly  2,000  drug  violations 
and  400  firearms  arrests  were  made  and  400  weapons  were  seized.  Approximately 
500  persons  were  arrested  for  violent  crimes  and  1 ,700  violent  persons  were  arrested 
on  warrants.  The  unit  has  sought  to  maintain  this  impressive  pace  into  1993.  As  of 
June  1 993,  AGVU  has  arrested  more  than  1 ,000  suspects,  seized  more  than  $45,000 
in  drug  money,  and  has  seized  or  recovered  70  firearms.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
AGVU,  the  problem  of  internecine  violence  and  the  potential  for  spillover  into 
surrounding  communities  remains  acute. 

Four  principal  types  of  gangs  are  active  in  Boston  and  throughout  Massachusetts,  all 
of  which  are  violent.  Entrepreneurial  gangs  are  led  by  older  individuals,  are  highly 
organized,  have  a  clearly  defined  hierarchy,  and  generate  income  through  drug  trade. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Boston  Joint  Federal  Drug  Task  Force  has  targeted  and 
dismantled  two  such  organizations.  Both  consisted  of  adult  and  juvenile  members, 
were  highly  disciplined,  very  violent  and  extremely  profitable.  These  investigations 
culminated  in  numerous  arrests  and  convictions,  the  seizure  of  property  and  assets 
and  the  resolution  of  a  number  of  unsolved  murders  and  violent  acts. 

Territorial  gangs,  which  are  not  limited  to  youth,  encompass  the  majority  of  street 
gangs  in  Massachusetts  and  the  greater  Boston  area.  These  groups  tend  to  be  loosely 
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organized  and  lack  defined  hierarchy.  They  appear  to  be  primarily  based  in  a  particular 
area,  street,  or  group  of  streets.  These  groups  tend  to  be  drug  involved,  violent  and 
extremely  loyal.  Much  of  the  gang  violence  in  Massachusetts  cities  such  as  Boston 
can  be  attributed  to  hostilities  between  these  groups. 

Their  criminal  activity  includes  drug  distribution,  the  sale  of  firearms  and  extreme 
violence.  Boston  Police  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  65  such  gangs  with 
membership  estimated  at  more  than  2,000.  As  gang  members  are  killed  or  jailed,  new 
ones  take  their  place. 

Gangs  with  national  affiliation  Until  this  year,  Boston  was  fortunate  not  to  have  any 
gangs  with  national  affiliation,  such  as  the  Bloods  and  Crips  of  Los  Angeles,  but  law 
enforcement  sources  are  now  warning  that  at  least  one  is  now  in  Boston  as  well  as 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  Latin  Kings,  also  known  as 
the  Almighty  Latin  King  Nation,  is  a  group  with  national  affiliates  reportedly  dating 
back  to  the  1940's.  They  are  highly  organized  with  a  clearly  defined  hierarchy,  a 
written  charter  and  rules  and  regulations  that  clearly  define  the  conduct  and  behavior 
of  its  members.  The  Latin  Kings  already  have  a  violent  history  in  other  areas  of  New 
England.  They  are  reportedly  linked  to  much  of  the  drug  distribution  and  violence 
within  the  prison  system  and  on  the  streets  of  major  cities  in  Connecticut.  In  early 
1993,  the  Latin  Kings  appeared  in  the  cities  of  Holyoke  and  Springfield  in  western 
Massachusetts  and  have  since  reportedly  become  dominant  in  that  area.  As  a  result 
of  an  alleged  gang-ordered  execution,  six  alleged  members  have  been  indicted  for 
murder  in  Hampden  County  in  western  Massachusetts  and  three  have  already  been 
convicted.  Law  enforcement  sources  report  that  the  principal  source  of  income  for 
the  Latin  Kings  is  the  sale  and  distribution  of  illegal  drugs,  and  that  their  ultimate 
objective  is  to  unite  all  disparate  gangs  under  their  leadership  to  control  this  lucrative 
trade. 

Police  departments  in  Boston,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Revere,  Brockton,  Waltham, 
Worcester  and  Springfield  report  Latin  King  activity  and  active  recruitment  in  their 
cities.  If  the  Latin  Kings  are  successful  in  establishing  a  base  in  these  areas,  their 
potential  for  violence  and  control  of  the  street  drug  trade  is  unlimited. 

Foreign  nationals/ethnic  gangs  include  both  foreign-born  and  first-generation  members 
of  various  ethnic  groups.  Depending  upon  the  group,  their  criminal  activity  can  be 
drug  distribution,  money  laundering,  home  invasion,  extortion,  firearms  distribution 
and  various  forms  of  violence. 

Firearms  in  Boston 

In  June  1992,  the  Boston  Field  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (ATF)  released  the  results  of  an  extensive  thirty-three  month  study,  initiated 
in  October  of  1989  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
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The  study  traced  the  histories  of  2,341  firearms  recovered  by  the  Boston  Police  during 
this  time  period.  Its  twofold  purpose  was  to  provide  information  to  law  enforcement 
on  the  illegal  flow  of  firearms  into  the  city  of  Boston,  and,  using  the  results  of  the 
study,  to  identify,  apprehend  and  prosecute  those  who  illegally  transported  firearms. 
This  cooperative  federal  and  city  law  enforcement  effort  continues. 

The  firearms  traced  in  this  project  were  recovered  as  a  result  of  a  crime  or  official 
investigation;  tracing  them  from  manufacture  through  purchasers  allowed  authorities 
to  determine  patterns  of  movement.  The  report  shows  that  the  city  of  Boston  has  a 
serious  firearms  problem  and  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  form  a  significant  population  from  which  these  weapons  are  recovered. 
Handguns,  and  in  particular,  semi-automatic  pistols,  are  the  firearms  of  choice  in  the 
city.  The  majority  of  incidents  involving  firearms  in  Boston  are  associated  with  arrests 
for  their  illegal  possession.  A  clear  majority  of  firearms  recovered  within  Boston  came 
from  other  states;  nearly  a  third  came  from  only  six  states  with  far  more  lenient 
firearms  regulations  than  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Hate  Crimes 

Accordingto  Massachusetts  General  Law,  ChapterTwenty-Two,  Section  Thirty-Three, 
a  hate  crime  is  defined  as  "any  criminal  act  coupled  with  overt  actions  motivated  by 
bigotry  and  bias  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  threatened,  attempted  or  completed 
overt  act  motivated  at  least  in  part  by  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  handicap,  gender  or 
sexual  orientation  prejudice,  or  which  otherwise  deprives  another  person  of  his 
constitutional  rights  through  harassmentor  intimidation.  Hate  crime  shall  also  include, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  acts  that  constitute  violation  of  section  thirty-seven  and  thirty- 
nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-two." 

In  the  first  year  of  data  collection  since  the  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Hate 
Crime  Reporting  Law  in  1991,  304  criminal  offenses  were  voluntarily  reported  from 
42  police  departments  across  the  Commonwealth.  Of  these  reports,  race  accounted 
for  217  (71%),  religion  totaled  60  reports  (20%),  sexual  orientation  numbered  26 
cases  (9%),  while  handicapped  status  made  up  incidence  of  bias  (3%).  In  1  992,  the 
statute  was  modified  to  collect  information  about  hate  crimes  motivated  by  gender 
bias.  This  category  recognized  that  increasingly  brutal  attacks  on  women  bore 
similarities  to  other  crimes  motivated  by  bias. 

During  1992,  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Hate  Crimes  made  significant  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  departments  reporting.  Training  was  sponsored  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Hate  Crime,  MCCJ,  and  the  Crime  Reporting  Unit  of  the  State  Police.  In  the 
same  year,  1 65  departments  reported  480  cases  of  bias  crime,  60%  more  than  1 991 . 
Race  accounted  for  258  reports  (77%),  religion  totaled  15  (5%),  sexual  orientation 
numbered  59  cases  (18%),  gender  and  handicapped  status  each  amounted  to  one 
reported   case   of   bias    (1%).      One    hundred   and    fifty-two    cases    were    missing 


information  on  bias  type  and  were  not  used  to  generate  the  above  totals. 

The  1 991  and  1 992  data  are  similar  when  offender  and  victim  statistics  are  analyzed. 
White  males  were  the  perpetrators  in  most  of  the  hate  crimes  in  1991  and  1992. 
Oddly,  white  males  have  also  been  the  victims  in  most  cases;  in  part  this  reflects  acts 
of  gay  bashing  and  anti-Semitism.  Most  of  the  attacks  focused  on  the  individual 
citizen,  with  private  property  becoming  the  second  most  frequent  target. 

Police  departments  and  advocacy  organizations  must  work  closely  together  when  hate 
crimes  transpire.  These  collaborative  efforts  provide  an  invaluable  bridge  to  victims 
and  the  community  when  dealing  with  hate  violence.  With  the  increase  in  bias- 
motivated  crimes,  forming  partnerships  among  advocacy  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  teach  citizens  ways  to  fight  back,  relieve  tensions,  and  heal  wounds  in 
the  community  when  these  crimes  occur. 

Areas  of  Greatest  Need 

In  October  1 993,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  conducted  a  drug 
and  violent  crime  survey  of  twenty-eight  police  departments  across  the  state.  These 
were  chosen  for  the  survey  because  they  represented  a  cross  section  of  the  large 
cities,  suburban  and  rural  areas.  The  areas  included  in  the  survey  range  from  the  eight 
largest  cities  with  populations  over  90,000  to  several  small  rural  communities  with 
populations  under  10,000.  As  a  result  of  a  100%  response  rate  from  those  polled, 
information  obtained  represents  over  33%  of  the  state's  population. 

Overall,  this  survey  was  designed  to  identify  both  geographic  and  topical  areas  of 
greatest  need  in  Massachusetts.  Results  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  communities 
polled  suffer  from  many  of  the  same  drug  and  violent  crime  problems,  regardless  of 
their  population  and/or  geographic  area.  When  the  departments  were  asked  to  rate 
on  a  level  of  seriousness  fifteen  crime  indicators,  an  overwhelming  89%  reported  that 
these  crimes  were  a  moderate  to  high-level  problem  in  their  communities.  When  the 
same  results  were  divided  into  four  geographic  regions,  the  regions  indicated  moderate 
to  high-level  problems  in  at  least  67%  of  the  participating  communities. 

A  closer  look  at  the  fifteen  crime  indicators  reveals  that  drug  use,  domestic  violence 
and  burglary/property  crime  were  considered  the  most  serious  problems.  Twenty- 
three  departments  considered  drug  use  a  serious  problem  in  their  community,  while 
the  remaining  three  departments  called  it  moderate.  Domestic  violence  was  ranked 
second.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  police  departments  reported  domestic  violence 
as  a  serious  problem.  It  is  important  to  note  that  none  defined  drug  use  or  domestic 
violence  as  a  minor  or  non-existent  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  crime  indicators,  the  twenty-eight  departments  were  asked  to  judge 
how  serious  a  problem  eleven  drugs  were  in  their  communities,  including  alcohol.   A 
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total  of  89%  reported  that  illegal  drugs  were  a  moderate  to  high-level  problem.  When 
the  same  results  were  divided  into  four  geographic  regions,  the  regions  reported 
moderate  to  high-level  drug  problems  in  at  least  83%  of  the  communities  surveyed. 
When  ranked  in  order  of  seriousness,  alcohol,  cocaine  and  heroin  scored  highest.  The 
survey  also  asked  each  department  to  cite  the  level  of  availability  for  the  same  eleven 
drugs;  the  most  available  substance  was  alcohol,  followed  by  cocaine,  marijuana  and 
heroin.  Moderate  to  high  levels  of  drug  availability  were  reported  in  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  departments.  Finally,  each  was  asked  to  report  on  how  significant  a 
problem  weapons  were  in  their  city  or  town.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  departments 
indicated  that  weapons  were  a  moderate  to  high-level  problem.  A  majority  listed 
knives  or  cutting  devices  as  the  most  serious  problem,  followed  by  semi-automatic 
weapons,  revolvers  and  shotguns. 

Overall,  the  results  showed  that  when  the  departments  were  asked  specific  questions 
regarding  crime,  drugs  and  weapons,  an  overwhelming  majority  reported  the  same 
types  of  problems.  Differences  in  the  severity  were  noted  in  some  of  the  larger 
communities  with  populations  of  over  90,000  versus  smaller  communities  with  fewer 
than  10,000  residents.  Geographically,  however,  the  serious  problems  identified  by 
this  survey  were  similar  in  all  of  the  four  regions. 

As  a  part  of  the  Committee's  commitment  to  coordination  and  collaboration,  results 
from  this  survey  will  be  shared  with  the  twenty-eight  participating  departments.  In 
addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  these  results  will  shape  future  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Committee.  Our  goal  is  to  develop  model  instruments  that  will  not  only  benefit 
MCCJ's  collaborative  planning  efforts,  but  will  provide  ongoing  feedback  to  cities  and 
towns  in  Massachusetts. 
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SURVEY  RESULTS  OF  DRUG  AND  CRIME  PROBLEMS 


CRIME  PROBLEMS  -  CHART  A 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

•RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 

(#1) 

TO 
MINOR  PROBLEM 

TO 
SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

TO 
(#14) 

Drug  Use 

0 

28  (100%) 

1 

Domestic  Violence 

0 

28  (100%) 

2 

Burglary  &  other  property  crime 

1  (4%) 

27  (96%) 

3 

Residential  drug  dealing 

4  (14%) 

24  (86%) 

4 

Fear  of  crime  and  drug  related  violence 

5  (18%) 

23  (82%) 

5 

Open-air  drug  dealing 

6  (21%) 

22  (79%) 

6a 

Unemployment 

4  (14%) 

24  (86%) 

6b 

Social  Disorder  (loitering  youth,  public  drunkenness,  etc.) 

6  (21%) 

22  (79%) 

7 

Violent  Crimes  (homicide,  rape,  aggravated  assault) 

6  (21%) 

22  (79%) 

8 

Robbery  &  other  street  crime 

10  (36%) 

18  (64%) 

9 

Trash,  graffiti,  abandoned  cars,  etc. 

12  (43%) 

16  (57%) 

10 

Prostitution 

16  (57%) 

12  (43%) 

11 

Gang  Activity 

16(57%) 

12  (43%) 

12 

Arson 

16  (57%) 

12  (43%) 

13 

Hate  Crime 

22  (79%) 

6  (21%) 

14 

*  RANK:    (#1)  most  serious  to  (#14)  least  serious 
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SURVEY  RESULTS  (continued) 


DRUG  PROBLEMS  -  CHART  B 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

♦RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 
TO 

MINOR  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 
TO 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

(#1) 

TO 

(#11) 

Alcohol 

1  (4%) 

27  (96%) 

1 

Cocaine 

1  (4%) 

27  (96%) 

2 

Heroin 

4  (14%) 

24  (86%) 

3 

Crack 

7  (25%) 

21  (75%) 

4 

Marijuana 

5  (18%) 

23  (82%) 

5 

Depressants 

20  (71%) 

8  (29%) 

6 

Hallucinogens 

19  (68%) 

9  (32%) 

7 

Stimulants 

22  (79%) 

6  (21%) 

8 

Diverted  Pharmaceuticals 

22  (79%) 

6  (21%) 

9 

Hashish 

25  (89%) 

3  (11%) 

10 

Steroids 

24  (86%) 

4  (14%) 

11 

*RANK:    (#1)  most  serious  to  (#11)  least  serious 


WEAPON  PROBLEMS 
CHART  C 

LOW  LEVEL 

HIGH  LEVEL 

RANK 

ALMOST  NO  PROBLEM 

TO 

MINOR  PROBLEM 

MODERATE  PROBLEM 

TO 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

(#1)  MOST  SERIOUS 

TO 
(#6)  LEAST  SERIOUS 

Knives,  cutting 
devices 

5  (18%) 

23  (82%) 

1 

Semi-Auto  Pistols 

12  (46%) 

15  (54%) 

2 

Revolvers 

15  (54%) 

13  (46%) 

3 

Shotguns 

17  (61%) 

11  (39%) 

4 

Rifles 

21  (75%) 

7  (25%) 

5 

Machine  Guns 

27  (96%) 

1(4%) 

6 
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DRUG  AND  CRIME  PROBLEMS 
SURVEY  OF  28  MASSACHUSETTS  POLICE  DEPARMENTS 

*  *  *  * 

CITY/TOWN 

POPULATION 

COUNTY 

REGION 

Auburn 

15,005 

Worcester 

3 

Belchertown 

10,579 

Hampshire 

4 

Boston 

574,283 

Suffolk 

1 

Brockton 

92,788 

Plymouth 

2 

Cambridge 

95,802 

Middelsex 

1 

Chelsea 

28,710 

Suffolk 

1 

Clinton 

13,222 

Worcester 

3 

Fall  River 

92,703 

Bristol 

2 

Fitchburg 

41,194 

Worcester 

3 

Framingham 

64,989 

Middlesex 

1 

Greenfield 

18,666 

Hampshire 

4 

Holyoke 

43,704 

Hampden 

4 

Lawrence 

70,207 

Essex 

1 

Lee 

5,849 

Berkshire 

4 

Lowell 

103,439 

Middlesex 

1 

Mashpee 

7,884 

Barnstable 

2 

Medford 

57,407 

Middlesex 

1 

Methuen 

39,990 

Essex 

1 

New  Bedford 

99,922 

Bristol 

2 

Pittsf ield 

48,622 

Berkshire 

4 

Rockport 

7,482 

Essex 

1 

Southbridge 

17,816 

Worcester 

3 

Springfield 

156,983 

Hampden 

4 

Tisbury 

3,  120 

Dukes 

2 

Walt ham 

57,878 

Middlesex 

1 

Weymouth 

54,063 

Norfolk 

1 

Winchendon 

8,805 

Worcester 

3 

Worcester 

169,759 

Worcester 

3 

Current  Efforts 

Goals 

Programs  currently  funded  by  the  BJA  formula  grant  are  based  upon  the  goals  for  four 
areas  of  criminal  justice:  law  enforcement,  treatment,  prevention  and  systems 
modernization  and  improvement. 

The  goals  for  law  enforcement  are: 

1 .  To  enhance  the  quality  of  prosecution,  investigation,  and  the  administration  of 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

2.  To  reduce  the  availability  of  illicit  controlled  substances. 

3.  To  disrupt  and  destabilize  street  gangs  and  other  criminal  organizations. 

4.  To  reduce  the  rising  number  of  domestic  violence  incidents. 

5.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  drug-related  violence. 
The  goals  for  treatment  are: 

1.  To  develop  model  incarceration  programs  for  young  criminals  with  substance 
abuse  problems. 

2.  To  reduce  the  number  of  incarcerated  substance  abusers  through  treatment  and 
education. 

3.  To  introduce  drug  treatment  and  urinalysis  testing  at  all  levels  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

4.  To  decrease  the  number  of  casual  drug  users  through  education  and  treatment. 
The  goals  for  prevention  are: 

1 .  To  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  by  young  people. 

2.  To  establish  model  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs. 

3.  To  educate  law  enforcement  officers  in  prevention  programs. 

4.  To  ensure  the  survival  of  the  DARE  program. 
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The  goals  for  modernization  and  improvement  are: 

1 .  To  develop  a  strategy  for  improvement  of  criminal  record  systems  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  To  develop  a  case-flow  management  system  in  the  courts. 

3.  To  expand  and  update  the  Automated  Fingerprint  Information  System  to  allow 
fingerprint  verification  of  all  offenders  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

4.  To  upgrade  management  information  systems  for  the  State  Police  and  local 
agencies. 


These  goals  were  used  to  design  BJA-funded  programs  and  to  evaluate  results  and 
impacts. 


1.         Law  Enforcement 

Multijurisdictional  Task  Forces 

These  funds  supported  multijurisdictional  task  force  apprehension  efforts  against  drug 
and  violent  crime. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  disrupt  the  flow  and  availability  of  narcotics  at  the  street  level  through 

the  establishment  and  operation  of  multi-jurisdictional  task  forces; 

o  To  help  each  Task  Force  to  combine  and  coordinate  resources  to  address 

regional  crime  problems  more  effectively; 

o  To  provide  the  means  to  conduct  cross-jurisdictional  investigations; 

o         To  establish  a   regional  network  of  information  and  to  develop  an 
intelligence  base. 

Achievements:  In  1992,  the  total  number  of  arrests  by  the  eighteen  federally 
supported  drug  task  forces  exceeded  4,000;  the  majority  were  for  possession  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine.  The  totals  were  268  arrests  for  trafficking,  2635  for 
possession  and  1443  for  possession  with  intent.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  vehicles 
and  254  weapons  were  seized.  The  total  value  of  currency  and  property  forfeited 
was  estimated  at  $554,549.68. 
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Community  Policing 

The  problems  of  violent  crime,  drugs,  gangs  and  burgeoning  prison  populations 
continue  to  challenge  authorities  and  drain  community  and  state  resources.  In 
Massachusetts  today,  it  has  become  evident  that  police  agencies  alone,  employing 
traditional  law  enforcement  methods,  cannot  address  this  challenge.  Community 
participation  is  essential  to  better  identification  of  the  sources  of  crime  and 
appropriate  actions  for  addressing  these  problems. 

Community  policing  is  not  soft  on  crime;  in  fact,  it  is  tough  on  crime  because  it  is 
smarter  and  more  creative.  The  essence  of  community  policing  is  to  provide 
decentralized,  personalized  service  to  the  community,  thereby  establishing  a  new 
relationship,  one  of  trust,  with  the  community.  Based  on  the  premise  that  the  police 
cannot  impose  order  on  the  community  from  the  outside,  the  police  work 
collaboratively  with  every  segment  of  the  community  -  business,  education, 
government,  social  services,  etc.  They  challenge  people  to  accept  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  solving  their  own  individual  problems,  and  empower  them  to  confront 
conditions  directly  that  adversely  affect  the  overall  quality  of  community  life. 

MCCJ  is  currently  supporting  25  demonstration  projects  in  communities  throughout 
the  state.  These  sites  were  selected  competitively  and  are  supported  using  federal 
formula  grant  resources,  representing  a  commitment  of  $1,420,959  in  FY  93  funds. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  reduce  crime  and  fear  of  crime  within  neighborhoods  in  order  to 

improve  the  quality  of  life  for  citizens; 

o  To    establish    planning    teams,    coalitions,    or    task    forces    that    are 

representative  of  the  community  and  local  government  agencies; 

o  To  apply  data  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  perform  needs  assessments 

and    for    developing    appropriate    strategies    that    address    identified 
problems; 

o  To  promote  a  communications  network  between  the  members  of  the 

planning  teams  and  the  neighborhood/community  which  allows  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  monitoring  of  process; 

o  To  continue  to  develop  strategies  that  involve  law  enforcement  and 

encourage  the  community  to  initiate  and  participate  in  demand  reduction 
programs  in  their  neighborhoods; 
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o  To  place  special  focus  on  the  needs  of  minority  communities  and  those 

that  are  disproportionately  victimized  by  crime. 

Achievements: 

Grant  resources  are  directed  towards  continuing  programs  that  are  conducting 
effective  strategies  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  gang  activity  and  other  crime  related 
problems  in  the  target  area. 

Programs  must  continue  to  utilize  multi-agency,  multi-disciplinary  partnerships  to 
address  problems  throughout  the  community.  Projects  which  have  been  successful 
in  encouraging  neighborhoods  to  coordinate  efforts  with  the  police  will  be 
reconsidered.  These  neighborhood  oriented  approaches  must  include  participation 
from  law  enforcement  agencies,  government  representatives,  schools,  community 
groups,  business  organizations,  and  clergy  to  deliver  coordinated  solutions  to  drug  and 
violent  crime. 

During  1 993,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  requested  assistance 
from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  to  organize  and  present  a  statewide  Community 
Oriented  Policing  overview  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance.  This  training  presented  an  introduction  to  the  Community  Oriented 
Policing  philosophy,  and  involved  members  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  More 
than  1 50  members  of  35  various  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  attended 
the  three-day  session. 

Community  Policing  for  Basic  Recruits 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  research  current  law  enforcement  trends  specific  to  Community 

Policing; 

o  To  develop  a  unified  recruit  curriculum  package. 


Achievements:  A  survey  of  recruit  training  needs  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
Community  Research  Associates'  statewide  Community  Policing  training.  A  job 
search  has  been  conducted  and  personnel  have  been  hired  to  research  and  develop 
the  curriculum. 
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Massachusetts  Department  of  State  Police  Task  Force  Support 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  increase  the  number  of  drug  arrests  by  officers  assigned  to  the 

Division  of  Field  Operations; 

o  To  increase  the  number  of  arrests  and  investigations  by  officers  assigned 

to  the  Division  of  Investigations  and  Intelligence  Operations; 

o  To  increase  highway  drug  and  asset  seizures; 

o  To  increase  number  of  organized  crime  investigations; 

o  To  update  State  Police  Crime  Scene  Services; 

o  To  decrease  the  time  required  for  drug  analysis  and  evidence  processing; 

o  To  continue  phase  II  of  AFIS  upgrade; 

o  To  continue  to  train  state  and  local  officers  in  the  identification  and 

interdiction  of  narcotics  activity; 

o  To   provide   financial   support  to    law  enforcement   agencies   for   the 

investigation  of  street-level  drug  purchases. 

Achievements:  From  June   1992  to  July   1993,   the  State   Police  Division  of 

Investigation  and  Intelligence  conducted  2,185  narcotics  investigations  and  made 
1 ,963  arrests.  Department-wide  drug  arrests  increased  39%  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  State  Police  Academy  sponsored  several  training  courses  for  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers,  including  basic  and  advanced  narcotics  classes.  A  total  of 
288  officers  received  training  (132  state/156  local). 

Due  to  grant  monies,  the  State  Police  Special  Services  Section  has  greatly  expanded 
its  investigative  capacity.  The  unit  received  a  computer  link  to  the  Bureau  of 
Investigative  Services  network,  and,  in  October  1992,  a  new  surveillance  van  with 
state-of-the-art  communications  equipment.  Since  that  time,  the  van  has  logged  over 
275  hours  of  use  and  5,570  miles.  Special  Services  was  able  to  supplement  its 
Violent  Fugitive  Apprehension  Squad  and  its  Organized  Crime  Unit  with  overtime 
funding  for  investigations.  During  this  fiscal  year,  VFAS  and  gang  arrests  totalled  891 
and  1,971  arrest  warrants  were  served.  A  joint  venture  with  local  departments  has 
enabled  the  agencies  to  conduct  asset  forfeiture  investigations. 
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Other  funds  upgraded  the  Crime  Scene  Services  Section,  which  processed  1,631 
State  Police  investigations  and  1,553  municipal  police  cases  during  the  grant  period. 
New  equipment  in  Crime  Scene  vans  has  helped  greatly  with  crime  scene  processing. 
This  grant  expenditure,  coupled  with  the  department's  training  programs  for  crime 
scene  technicians,  has  allowed  the  State  Police  to  offer  a  high  quality  Crime  Scene 
Program  to  State  Police  units  and  local  police  agencies. 

The  Crime  Laboratory  at  1010  Commonwealth  Avenue  received  funding  to  upgrade 
equipment.  Data  available  for  the  last  five  months  from  April,  1 993  to  August,  1 993 
indicates  that  the  assignment  of  drug  investigation  samples  peaked  in  April,  1 993  and 
seems  to  be  declining.  Drug  Lab  backlog  has  declined  sharply  for  the  last  five 
months,  indicating  that  increased  technology  and  overtime  expenditures  seem  to  be 
having  an  effect  on  the  processing  time  for  drug  samples. 

The  State  Police  administers  a  confidential  fund  to  other  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Funds  that  are  advanced  to  agencies  must  be  expended  or 
returned  within  a  four-month  period.  An  average  of  three  requests  per  week  are 
received.   The  maximum  amount  per  investigation  is  $2,500. 

Juvenile  Gang  Task  Force 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To    prosecute    aggressively    gang-related    crime    in    Suffolk    County, 

eventually  eliminating  juvenile  gangs  in  the  Boston  area; 

o  To  incarcerate  gang  members  in  state  prisons  as  a  deterrent; 

o  To  prioritize  the  prosecution  of  juvenile  gang  members  and  to  place  them 

under  DYS  supervision. 


Achievements:  In  the  past  calendar  year,  approximately  210  gang  cases  were 
indicted  by  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  Office,  involving  over  100 
individuals.  In  the  first  quarter,  40  juveniles  were  identified;  of  those  whose  cases 
had  been  disposed,  eight  were  committed  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  and 
12  were  placed  on  probation. 

District  Attorneys'  Asset  Forfeiture/Fast  Track  Prosecution  and  Second  Jury  Session 
Programs 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  add  extra  jury  sessions  to  streamline  criminal  drug  case  prosecution; 
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To  continue  all  phases  of  drug  prevention  of  drug  offenses  in  each  court 
district; 

To  prioritize  cases  for  Superior  Court  attention; 

To  reduce  the  number  of  court  continuances  and  dismissals; 

To  screen  drug  cases  for  forfeiture  potential  and  civil  proceedings; 

To  train  assistant  district  attorneys  in  the  basics  of  asset  forfeiture. 


Achievements:  The  twelve  Offices  of  the  District  Attorneys  report  significant 
reductions  in  the  court  time  for  prosecution  and  an  increase  in  forfeitures.  In  one 
county,  five  parcels  of  land  have  been  seized,  three  have  been  settled  in  favor  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  two  are  pending.  Project  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  significant  sums  of  money  from  persons  who  were  engaged  in  narcotics 
dealings.  Most  recently,  eleven  persons  have  been  arrested,  and  100  pounds  of 
marijuana,  nearly  a  kilogram  of  cocaine,  $200,000  in  cash  and  two  houses  have  been 
seized. 

Total  gains  in  forfeiture  money  will  total  approximately  one  million  dollars  if  all 
forfeitures  are  realized  by  the  end  of  this  project  period. 

Drugs  of  Abuse  Laboratory/UMass  Medical  Center 

Goal:  To  decrease  case  backlog  from  calendar  1992  and  to  decrease  the 

average  monthly  case  turnaround  time. 

Achievements: 

Project  efforts  resulted  in  a  year-end  decrease  as  follows: 


FY  1990 
FY  1991 
FY  1993 


329 

249 

68 


Drug  Lab  monthly  reports  will  continue  to  monitor  progress  and  quarterly  reports 
submitted  to  MCCJ  will  document  achievement  of  goals  or  issues  impacting 
achievement. 
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Leominster  District  Court 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  project  goal  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  drug-related  cases  that  come  before  the 
court  by  the  use  of  random  urinalysis  on  the  probation  population.  Additional 
components  of  the  program  include: 

o  Utilization    of    available    community    treatment    resources    to    assist 

probationers'  efforts  to  remain  drug-free; 

o  Imposition  of  previously  defined  court  sentences  on  probationers  who  do 

not  remain  drug-free. 

Achievements: 

From  July  1,  1992  to  June  30,  1993,  148  tests  were  conducted  out  of  this  court. 
Out  of  the  148  tests,  18%  tested  positive  for  marijuana,  while  only  6%  tested 
positive  for  cocaine.  Possession  of  cocaine  ranked  higher  than  marijuana  as  the 
primary  offense  charged. 

Out  of  all  the  probationers  tested,  the  data  reveal  that  the  average  age  was  twenty- 
seven.  Drug  offenses  accounted  for  over  41  %  as  the  primary  charge  and  44%  as  the 
secondary  charge.  As  a  result  of  this  testing,  over  37%  of  the  probationers  screened 
were  referred  to  treatment  and  continued  with  the  urinalysis  program. 

Drugs  and  Justice 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  improve  the  court's  ability  to  manage  drug  cases  from  arraignment 

through  final  disposition; 

o  To  eliminate  unnecessary  court  delays; 

o  To  preserve  defendants'  rights; 

o  To  impose  effective  and  appropriate  sentences. 

Achievements:  The  project  has  established  an  efficient  delivery  system  for  drug 
samples  requiring  analysis  and  has  helped  prioritize  drug  analyses.  Staff  have 
developed  time  standards  and  have  enforced  rules  for  case  processing.  The  project 
has  also  established  a  direct  indictment  process,  a  warrant  management  program,  and 
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has  identified  alternative  sentencing  options  in  three  district  courts  in  the  greater 
Boston  area. 

2.         Prevention 

Project  Intervention 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  provide  alternative  sentencing  for  addicts  who  are  brought  before  the 

court; 

o  To    provide    treatment    for    adult    defendants    whose    crimes    relate 

specifically  to  their  addictions; 

o  To  reduce  recidivism  among  probationers  in  the   Cambridge   District 

Court. 

Achievements:  Adult  probationers  in  Project  Intervention  were  evaluated  for 
addiction  levels.  When  results  were  positive,  the  Project  provided  referral  services  to 
appropriate  treatment.  Options  included  detoxification,  short-term  rehabilitation, 
halfway  house,  urinalysis,  therapeutic  community,  group  counseling,  individual 
counseling  and  out-patient  counseling.  Since  July  1,  1992,  only  two  probationers 
were  known  to  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  non-compliance  with  probation. 

Drug  Training  Program  Coordinator 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  institute  DARE  in  20  new  school  districts; 

o  To  train  35-40  officers  in  DARE  program; 

o  To  track  100,000  students  in  DARE; 

o  To  provide  a  two-day,  in-service  training; 

o  To  provide  a  2-3  day  junior  high  update  training; 

o  To  provide  a  40-hour  senior  high  training. 

Achievements:  The  funding  of  a  statewide  DARE  coordinator  has  helped  thirty-seven 
new  communities  start  DARE  programs  and  ninety  officers  in  seventy-four 
departments  received  training  to  become  certified  DARE  instructors.  The  number  of 
new  school  districts  and  officers  trained  exceeded  targets  by  almost  fifty  percent.  In 
addition  to  in-service  training,  the  state  received  national  accreditation  from  the 
National  Training  Center's  Police  Advisory  Board. 
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Project  Quest 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  train   112  students  from  over  40  different  high  schools  in  peer 

leadership  and  drug  prevention; 

o         To  help  student  teams  create  drug  prevention  programs  in  their  schools 
and  communities; 

o  To  train  students  as  role  models  and  as  resources  for  drug  prevention 

professionals,  DARE  officers  and  community  service  organizers. 

Achievements:  An  eight-day  adventure  training  by  the  National  Guard  at  Camp 
Edwards,  MA  featured  repelling,  small  boat  operations,  land  navigations,  confidence 
courses  and  a  designed  "team  challenging"  exercise.  Students  have  received  training 
in  drug  prevention  education,  peer  leadership,  team  building,  and  high  school 
resistance  education. 

Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts  (SCORE) 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  reduce  violence  in  urban  schools; 

o  To  provide  school-based  mediation  programs,   using  trained  student 

mediators,  to  intervene  in  potential  violent  conflicts  among  peers; 

o         To  conduct  training  for  youth  mediators  and  provide  them  with  principles 
and  skills  for  the  resolution  of  violent  incidents  within  the  schools; 

o  To  promote  opportunities  for  students  to  make  positive  decisions  to  end 

conflicts. 

Achievements: 

Statistics  collected  from  current  SCORE  programs  reveal  that  95%  of  the  mediations 
have  resulted  in  agreements  with  less  than  5%  of  the  agreements  breaking  down  over 
time.  It  is  expected,  judging  from  comments  of  student  mediators  following  their 
training,  that  skills  used  in  schools,  at  home  and  in  the  community  will  contribute  to 
violence  prevention.  Research  will  be  conducted  to  look  at  the  impact  of  these 
mediation  programs  and  the  improvement  of  school  climates. 
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Common  Ground  -  Community  and  Police  Working  Together 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  involve  multi-racial,  high-risk  youth  associated  with  delinquent 

gangs  in  other  activities; 

o  To  develop  bonds  between  youth  and  police  through  discussion 

forums,  crisis  intervention  methods,  etc.; 

o  To  involve  target  youths  in  community  service  projects. 

Achievements:         During  FY  1993,  the  project: 

o  Recruited  49  high-risk  youth  (19  Asian,  19  African  American,  10 

Hispanic  and  one  white)  for  program  activities  and  services. 

o  The  Deputy  Superintendent,  a  sergeant,  two  patrol  officers,  a  beat 

officer  and  a  community  service  youth  officer  were  assigned  to 
work  on  this  program  from  BPD,  Area  C-1 1 . 

o  The  recruited  youth  have  not  joined  the  local  delinquent  gangs. 

o  Ten    youth    performed    in    community    service    positive    media 

projects. 

o  Three  of  the   police  officers  assigned   to  the   project  received 

awards  from  a  collaboration  of  community  agencies. 

o  The  DYC  program  received  an  award  from  the  collaboration  of 

community  agencies. 

o  Sixteen  youth  received  family  counseling,  and  49  youth  received 

individual  and  group  counseling. 

o  Forty-nine  youth  utilized  our  "Safe  Haven"  youth  center,  where 

they  became  involved  in  a  variety  of  positive  activities  with  staff, 
police,  and  near-peer  role  models  and  were  transported  safely 
home. 
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Deterring  Girls  from  Gangs 
Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  deter  adolescent  and  teenage  girls  from  gangs; 

o  To  provide  positive  alternatives  to  gang  involvement; 

o  To  employ  two  "girls'  center"  streetworkers  into  areas  of  known  and 

potential  gang  activity  to  draw  at  least  41  high-risk  twelve  to  nineteen- 
year-old  girls  into  center  activities; 

o  To  teach  these  high-risk  girls  violence  prevention,  conflict  resolution, 

teen     pregnancy,    substance    abuse    prevention,    AIDS    awareness, 
education,  career  and  skill  training; 

o  To  deter  80%  of  enrolled  high-risk  girls  from  joining  girl  gangs; 

o  To  help  20%  of  enrolled  high-risk  girls  leave  gangs. 

Achievements: 

For  FY  1993,  the  Shelbourne  Uniques  site  provided  services  to  an  average  of  39 
participants  per  month  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  nineteen.  These  girls  received 
a  total  of  46  study  hours  and  approximately  61  activity  hours  for  each  month. 
Activities  included  art  and  cooking  classes,  sports,  health  and  human  sexuality 
workshops,  etc.  Peer  mediation  sessions  were  also  held  in  January  1993  in  order  to 
address  any  program  adjustment  problems. 

An  evaluation  was  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  last  project  period.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  participants  and  their  parents  which  consisted  of  eleven  open-ended 
questions.   Twenty-one  girls  and  thirteen  parents/guardians  responded. 

Findings  revealed  that  girls  and  their  parents  are  receiving  the  services  they  require. 
Sexuality  education,  social  skills,  personal  interaction  techniques,  tutoring,  family 
communication,  cultural  activities,  drug  awareness  and  violence  prevention  were 
effectively  addressed. 
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Judicial  Youth  Corps 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  teach   inner-city  high  school  students   about  the   criminal  justice 

system; 

o  To  provide  selected  high  school  students  with  a  substantive  law-related 

education  and  a  paid  summer  internship  in  the  courts; 

o  To  interest  students  in  law-related  professions. 


Achievements:  In  1991,  the  Youth  Corps  Project  began  by  involving  twenty  high- 
school  students  from  six  Boston  public  schools.  Within  two  years,  the  program  has 
nearly  doubled  in  size.  It  currently  includes  thirty-six  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
students  from  all  Suffolk  County  public  high  schools  and  one  inner-city  parochial 
school.  Over  60  teachers,  administrators  and  youth  workers  such  as  probation 
officers  have  attended  the  three  Judicial  Youth  Corps  training  sessions. 

For  FY  1 993,  the  project  provided  thirty-five  Boston-area  students  with  education  and 
internship  experience.  Ninety  percent  agreed  that  understanding  of  the  courts 
improved  over  the  year.  Sixty-two  students  from  high  schools  in  Boston,  Chelsea, 
Revere  and  Cathedral  High  School  in  Boston  completed  written  applications  for  the 
Judicial  Youth  Corps.  Forty-two  were  selected  for  personal  interviews  with  court 
staff  and  thirty-five  were  chosen  to  participate.  These  students  then  met  with 
twenty-eight  guest  presenters  at  two-hour  education  sessions,  discussing  court  topics 
and  participating  in  activities  on  subjects  ranging  from  small  claims  court  to  the 
interaction  between  the  Legislature  and  the  judiciary. 

Project  COACH 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  keep  a  significant  number  of  probationers  substance-free  through  the 

use   of   intervention,   counseling  and   education   at  the   New   Bedford 
District  Court; 

o  To  provide  remediation  for  educationally  handicapped  participants  when 

the  situation  is  a  barrier  to  employment,  (i.e.  successful  completion  of 
GED); 

o  To  prepare  each  participant  for  a  successful  job  search,  job  training,  or 

further  education. 
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Achievements:  A  successful  level  of  accountability  has  been  achieved  for  those 
project  participants  who  were  not  employed.  The  Direct  Intervention  worker  has 
successfully  monitored  all  participants  to  ensure  completion  of  assignments  and 
referral.  Nine  participants  have  completed  the  program  and  6  are  currently  receiving 
services. 

3.        Treatment  and  Restorative  Justice 

Phase  II  of  the  Department  of  Correction's  Stress  Reduction  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

UMass  Medical  Stress  Reduction  Training  Program  seeks  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
rationale  model  and  to  plan  for  introducing  mindfulness-based  stress  reduction  training 
programs  into  the  correction,  criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  systems  which  will 
result  in  the  following: 

o  Increased  utilization  of  the  prison  environment  by  individuals  for  ongoing 

learning,  growth  and  self-development; 

o  Reduced  recidivism  rates  in  individuals  released  from  the  prison  system; 

o  Reduction  of  addictive  behaviors  and  drug  abuse; 

o  Greater  professionalism  of  DOC  staff  and  law  enforcement  personnel  in 

dealing  with  stress  and  crisis  management; 

o  Improved  communication  skills  development  by  both  DOC  staff  and 

inmates. 

Achievements:  Since  program  implementation  in  FFY  1992,  over  300  inmates  have 
participated  in  the  stress  reduction  program.  During  the  first  quarter  of  FFY  1 993,  47 
classes  were  taught  to  an  average  of  20  inmates  per  class  at  4  correctional  facilities. 
Four  interns  completed  an  eight-week  teacher  training  program  and  a  staff  training 
was  provided  to  all  treatment  staff  at  the  women's  correctional  facility  in  Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Programs  in  the  Thirteen  County  Houses  of  Correction 

Goals:  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  services  for  the  substance  abuse 
offenders,  including  treatment  activities  and  preparation  for  ongoing  substance  abuse 
treatment  following  their  release.  Engaging  offenders  in  their  ongoing  recovery 
process  enhances  the  public's  safety  by  reducing  the  risk  of  future  offenses. 
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Objectives: 

o  To  increase  participants'  knowledge  of  addiction  and  relapse  principles; 

o  To  increase  their  knowledge  of  HIV/AIDS  and  the  behaviors  that  lead  to 
transmission/exposure; 

o  To  orient  participants  to  self-help  programming; 

o  To  involve  participants  in  post-release  treatment  planning; 

o  To  increase  services  for  priority  populations. 


Achievement:  All  treatment  contracts  have  been  negotiated  and  signed. 
Approximately  1,000  inmates  are  currently  receiving  services. 

Department  of  Correction's  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  Department  of  Correction  has  implemented  a  system  of 
ten  residential  substance  abuse  treatment  units  for  incarcerated  men  and  women  at 
eight  Massachusetts  correctional  facilities.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  identify  and 
target  dynamic  criminogenic  risks  and  focus  efforts  toward  changing  behavior  so  as 
to  lower  recidivism. 

Achievements:  In  excess  of  1,300  inmates  receive  direct  treatment  services  each 
year. 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment  in  Parole  Programs 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  Massachusetts  Parole  Board  seeks  to  provide  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  to  parolees  residing  in  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of 
Massachusetts  and  has  recently  expanded  to  central  Massachusetts.  Services  will 
include  mandatory  substance  abuse  counseling  out-patient  group  therapy,  attendance 
at  AA  and  NA  meetings,  therapy  for  families  of  parolees,  and  random  and  scheduled 
urinalysis  tests  on  all  program  participants. 

Achievements:  In  FY  1992,  approximately  430  parolees  participated  in  post- 
incarceration  substance  abuse  treatment  services  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Massachusetts  parole  program.  Due  to  the  expansion  of  the  program  to  Worcester 
County  in  central  Massachusetts  in  FY  1993,  over  550  parolees  throughout 
Massachusetts  are  currently  receiving  direct  treatment  services. 
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Treatment  on  Demand 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  provide  treatment  on  demand  to  offenders  placed  on  probation  for 

certain  drug  offenses; 

o  To    reduce   offender   recidivism   through   the    delivery   of    mandated 

ambulatory  substance  abuse  treatment  services; 

o  To    provide   access   to   treatment    for    probationers    under   intensive 

probation  supervision. 

Achievements:    Three  urban  courts  are  participating  in  this  project.    Northeastern 
University  is  conducting  a  two-phase  process  and  outcome  evaluation  of  this  project. 


Department  of  Youth  Services'  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  reduce  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  through  identification, 

education  and  treatment  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS) 
population; 

o  To  reduce  juvenile  delinquent  activity  in  the  community. 

Achievements:  High-risk  assessments  were  conducted  on  453  youth  with  the  Personal 
Experience  Screening  Questionnaire.  An  information  sheet  determined  each  youth's 
alcohol  and  drug  use;  this  information  was  entered  in  the  central  DYS  Bureau  of 
Research  database.  Attitudinal  measurements  were  used  upon  admission  and  one 
week  prior  to  discharge  to  monitor  changing  attitudes. 

For  the  time  period  between  July  1,  1992  and  June  30,  1993,  453  new  juveniles 
were  serviced  by  the  program;  439  were  terminated.  Three  hundred  sixty-nine  of 
those  terminated  were  successful;  43  were  discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons  and  25 
were  runaways. 

Parole  Board's  Enhancing  Victim  Services 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  outreach  assistance 
to  victims,  witnesses,  family  members  and  individuals  who  have  reason  to  fear  for 
their  safety  from  paroled  or  parole  eligible  offenders.   The  services  include: 
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o  Telephone  and  in-person  crisis  intervention  counseling  to  victims  upon 

request; 

o  Victims  impact  statement  writing  assistance; 

o  Victim  counseling  referrals. 

Achievements:  In  FY  1 992,  three  victims  advocates  provided  victims  services  to  over 
9,000  victims  of  crime.  Over  500  victims  were  given  assistance  in  the  writing  of 
victim  impact  statements.  Over  3,500  victims  have  been  provided  with  crisis 
intervention  and  information  services. 

Joey  Fournier  Victim  Services 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  protect  victims  of  violent  offenders  by  providing 
information  on  the  Criminal  Offenders  Record  Information  (CORI)  program,  and 
information  on  incarcerated  offenders'  and  parolees'  release  status.  Services  also 
include: 

o  Providing   information  on  the   CORI   certification   process,   counseling 

support  and  referral  services  available  to  victims; 

o  Assisting  victims  in  writing  impact  statements; 

o  Accompanying  clients  to  parole  board  and  commutation  hearings. 

Achievements: 

In  FY  1992,  a  total  of  495  victims  services  were  provided  to  over  350  victims  of 
crimes.  Over  200  referrals  were  made  to  state  agencies  and  service  providers.  These 
included  aid  to  victims  in  the  process  of  CORI  certification.  In  FY  1993,  over  155 
victims  services  have  been  provided,  including  aid  to  20  victims  for  CORI  certification. 

Mass.  Office  of  Victim  Witness  Assistance:    Domestic  Violence  Project 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  Domestic  Violence  Victim  Assistance  Project  will  ensure 
the  availability  of  well-trained  advocates  in  each  district  court  and  probate  court 
through  increased  training,  supervision  and  coordination  of  domestic  violence 
advocates.  Advocates  will  assist  victims  of  domestic  violence  through  court 
advocacy,  referrals  to  appropriate  services  and  suggestions  for  appropriate  safety 
planning.  This  project  will  also  develop  a  certification  program  for  all  court  advocates. 
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Achievements:  Over  10,000  domestic  violence  Victims  Rights  Cards  have  been 
distributed  to  360  police  departments.  Also,  1,500  domestic  violence  victims 
advocates  services  directories  were  distributed  to  courts,  district  attorneys'  offices, 
victim  witness  programs,  battered  women's  shelters  and  numerous  law  firms. 
Currently,  a  training  manual  on  court  advocacy  techniques  is  being  developed  for 
specialized  domestic  violence  advocates. 

Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's  Domestic  Violence  Program 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  legal  and  support  services  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  child  abuse  at  the 
Roxbury  District  Court.  This  model  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  inner-city  multi- 
cultural victim  population.  Program  components  include  utilization  of  a  full-time 
domestic  violence  prosecutor,  a  full-time  domestic  violence  advocate  and  law  school 
interns,  domestic  violence  training  of  all  court  personnel,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  violence  networking  roundtable. 

Achievements:  The  prosecutor  and  advocate  are  presently  providing  comprehensive 
prosecution  services  to  victims  of  domestic  violence.  A  court-based  roundtable  has 
been  established  and  a  data  collection  form  is  presently  being  formulated. 

Cambridge  Police  Department's  "Operation  Safe  Home" 

Goals  and  Objectives:  This  program  has  developed  an  integrated  response  system  to 
domestic  violence  and  abuse  in  Cambridge,  which  utilizes  a  standardized  approach  by 
all  members  of  the  Cambridge  Police  Department,  formally  links  the  police  department 
with  community-based  advocacy  for  victims  and  abusers,  and  employs  a  full-time 
domestic  violence  advocate  to  provide  crisis  intervention  to  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

Achievements:  A  personal  computer  has  been  installed  and  a  computer  program  is 
being  developed  for  the  purpose  of  victim  data  collection.  Six  personal  alarm  systems 
are  now  operational  and  being  used  by  victims  of  domestic  violence.  The  advocate 
is  providing  crisis  intervention  services  to  victims  both  in  person  and  by  telephone. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General's  Program  to  Combat  Elder  Abuse 

Goals  and  Objectives:  This  program  will  provide  a  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
training  program  on  criminal  justice  issues  involving  abuse,  neglect  and  financial 
exploitation  of  the  elderly.  The  project  goal  is  to  train  officers  in  effective  elderly 
abuse  investigation  techniques,  thus  ensuring  a  well  informed  and  well  trained  law 
enforcement  response. 
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The  program  will  include  introductory  training  for  recruits,  introduction  of  a 
standardized  training  curriculum  to  include  basic  recruit  and  in-service  training  for 
veteran  officers,  and  twenty-six  regional,  two-day,  advanced  training  seminars 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  local  protective  service  workers. 

Achievements:  A  comprehensive  training  manual  and  curriculum  have  been 
developed.  Over  100  officers  have  participated  in  eight  trainings  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

Community  Revitalization 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

Modeled  after  the  federal  Weed  and  Seed  initiative,  seven  programs  have  been 
encouraged  to  take  a  comprehensive  approach  to  communities  experiencing  violent 
crime  and  eroding  social  and  economic  stability.  Four  elements  make  up  an 
Enforcement  and  Community  Mobilization  Program: 

o  Suppression,  community-oriented  policing; 

o  Prevention  and  intervention; 

o  Treatment; 

o  Neighborhood  reclamation  and  revitalization. 

Law  enforcement  activities  are  the  "weeding"  portion  of  the  program.  Prevention, 
intervention,  treatment,  and  neighborhood  revitalization  are  the  "seeding"  of  the 
program.  Community  Policing  is  considered  the  bridge  that  joins  weeding  and 
seeding. 

There  are  three  objectives,  all  of  which  address  the  issues  of  integration  of  multiple 
resources,  and  community  mobilization.  The  first  objective  is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  multi-agency  strategy  to  control  and  prevent  violent  crime,  drug 
trafficking,  and  drug-related  crime  in  the  targeted  neighborhood. 

Another  of  the  objectives  is  to  coordinate  and  integrate  existing  as  well  as  new  state, 
local  and  private  sector  initiatives,  criminal  justice  efforts,  and  human  services,  and 
to  concentrate  those  resources  in  the  targeted  neighborhood  to  maximize  the  impact 
on  reducing  and  preventing  violent  and  drug  related  crime. 

The  third  objective  is  to  mobilize  the  community  residents  in  the  targeted 
neighborhood  to  assist  law  enforcement  in  identifying  and  removing  violent  offenders 
and  drug  dealers  from  the  neighborhood,  and  to  assist  other  human  service  agencies 
in  identifying  and  responding  to  service  needs  in  the  neighborhood.  The  need  to 
mobilize  residents  to  be  active  participants  in  service  delivery  is  also  important. 
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The  goals  of  this  program  are  to  eliminate  violent  crime  and  drug-related  crime  for  a 
targeted  neighborhood;  and  to  provide  a  safe  environment  that  is  free  of  crime  and 
drug  activity  for  law-abiding  citizens  to  live,  work,  and  raise  a  family. 

Achievements: 

In  1993,  seven  sites  were  selected  through  a  competitive  bid  process  for  funding  for 
a  total  commitment  of  $675,000.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
will  endeavor  to  maximize  the  potential  success  of  these  initiatives  through  proactive 
project  management,  on-site  visits,  provision  of  technical  assistance  upon  request  and 
by  assisting  each  project  in  the  development  of  an  appropriate  evaluation  instrument. 


4.       Information  Systems  Improvement 

Drug  Control  and  Systems  Improvement 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To   increase  the  ability  of  the   CJIS   system  to   connect  to   internal 

computer  systems; 

o  To  automate  the  conviction  notification  process  between  the  Trial  Courts 

and  the  RMV; 

o  To  establish  an  in-house  LAN  connected  to  the  CJIS  network; 

o  To  begin  the  conversion  process  of  the  CJIS  network  from  its  current 

message  control  system  (GEMCOS)  to  a  new  message  control  system 
(COMS)  through  the  development  of  a  customized  interface  (PMCS); 

o  To  establish  an  electronic  interface  between  the  CJIS  and  Trial  Courts 

computers; 

o  To  establish  a  comprehensive  post-conviction  data  base. 


Achievements:  During  the  grant  period  July  1 ,  1 992  to  June  30,  1 993,  the  following 
grant-related  achievements  have  been  made:  (1)  installation  of  a  CP2000  supported 
link  between  the  CJIS  computer  and  the  Trial  Courts;  (2)  purchase  of  equipment, 
computer  hardware  and  software  for  the  installation  of  the  CHSB  in-house  LAN;  (3) 
testing  and  development  of  the  new  PMCS  (currently  supporting  both  in-house  users 
and  several  lines  of  external  users);  (4)  meetings  between  CHSB  technical  staff  and 
RMV  technical  staff  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  information  exchange 
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between  CJIS  and  RMV  users;  (5)  development  of  a  post-conviction  database  with 
contributions  from  corrections,  sheriffs,  parole,  and  probation;  and  (6)  expansion  of 
the  CJIS  disk  capacity  through  additional  mainframe  disk  units. 

Police  Information  Systems  Improvement 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  introduce  computerized  management  information  in  departments 

not  having  such; 

o  To  increase  access  to  criminal  justice  information  shared  among  local 

departments  and  with  state  agencies; 

o  To  increase  provision  of  information  from  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 

(UCR)  and  National  Incident  Based  Reporting  System  (NIBRS); 

o  To  address  serious  information  deficiencies  in  local  police 

departments. 

Achievements:  Five  grants  were  awarded  during  the  summer  of  1993.  Each 
department  provided  a  detailed  plan  for  improving  its  information  system  and  specified 
how  it  relates  to  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  History  Record 
Improvement.    Results  of  the  grants  will  be  assessed  in  1994. 

State  Information  Systems  Improvement 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  speed  entry  of  records  in  the  Automated  Fingerprint  Identification 

System  (AFIS); 

o  To  enhance  sharing  of  information  through  development  of  LANs; 

o  To  connect  criminal  justice  information  systems  using  the  Criminal 

History  Systems  Board  computers  as  a  Hub; 

o  To  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  criminal  record  information; 

o  To  implement  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  History 

Record  Information. 
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Achievements:  Five  grants  were  awarded  during  the  summer  of  1993.  Each 
agency  provided  a  detailed  plan  advancing  one  or  more  of  the  goals.  All  projects 
specified  ways  in  which  they  contributed  to  objectives  of  the  plan  for  improvement 
of  criminal  history  record  information.  Results  of  the  projects  will  be  assessed  in 
1994. 

Crimcon-Fingerprint  Imaging  Technology 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  improve  fingerprint  imaging  capacity  through  Crimcon  Fingerprint 

Imaging  Technology; 

o  To  assist  other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  fingerprint  identification. 

Achievements:  The  acquisition  and  installation  of  this  advanced  equipment  and 
installation  in  Springfield  has: 

o  Enabled  the  department  to  update  the  methodology  used  for  fingerprint 

identification  and  analysis; 

o  Enabled  the  department  to  share  this  technology  with  neighboring  police 

departments  in  the  western  part  of  the  state; 

o  Aided    input    of    fingerprints    into    a    larger,    statewide    fingerprint 

identification  system  housed  at  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  State 
Police  (AFIS); 

o  Increased  positive  identifications  on  the  statewide  AFIS  System  and 

better  quality  fingerprint  evidence. 
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State  Funding  for  Criminal  Justice  Agencies— Fiscal  Year  1994 

In  Thousands  of  Dollars 

i      40000     60000    120000    160000    200000    240000    260000    320000 

i i i i , i i i i i i i , i i i 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
$676,891,105 

D.O.C.   $270,497,432 
County  Corrections  $187,666,919 
State  Police  $126,940,329 
Registry  of  Vehicles  $43,709,840 
Secretary  $24,655,317 
Parole  Board  $11,392,010 
Public  Safety  $5,225,008 
Criminal  History  $3,986,325 
C.J.T.C.  $2,122,809 
M.C.C.J.  $335,162 
Victim  ft  Witness  $159,934 


JUDICIARY 
$320,637,273 


S.J.C.  $59,089,995 
Appeals  $4,134,541 


Trial  Court  $257,412,737 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
$57,708,158 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS 
$42,583,088 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
$20,369,031 


F 


Note:   The  total  state  budget  Is  $15,447,800,000  of  which  the 
$1,118,188,655  lor  law  enforcement  represents  approximately  7%. 


Strategy  Goals 


The  goal  of  the  strategy  is  to  capitalize  on  the  federal  resources  award  to  the  state 
by  focusing  the  primary  goals  in  four  major  areas:  prevention,  treatment,  law 
enforcement,  and  improvements  to  the  computerization  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  theme  under  which  these  goals  will  be  achieved  is  one  of  collaborative  planning 
and  unification  of  resources.  These  goals  are  both  measurable  and  obtainable  through 
the  funding  of  demonstration  programs.  The  accomplishment  of  these  goals  will  fulfill 
the  promise  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Prevention 

To  reduce  school  dropout  incidents  and  out-of-school  expulsions  to  curtail 
street-level  violence  and  drug  abuse; 

To  promote  public  safety  by  providing  inter-agency  initiatives  which  will 
revitalize  communities  and  encourage  communication  between  authorities, 
expedite  intervention,  treatment  and,  in  some  cases,  prosecution; 

To  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  among  youth  by  establishing  model  drug  and 
violence  prevention  programs. 

Treatment 

To  introduce  drug  treatment  interventions  including  testing  for  illicit  substances 
at  all  levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  from  the  courts  through  probation 
within  the  houses  of  correction  and  state  prison  system  inclusive  of  a 
continuum  of  treatment  as  a  factor  for  parole  and,  for  those  inmates,  treatment 
on  demand  once  they  are  released  from  prison  and  in  their  receiving 
communities; 

To  design  and  implement  a  continuum  of  treatment  services  for  imprisoned  men 
and  women  in  Massachusetts  correctional  facilities  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  community 
substance  abuse  treatment  providers; 

To  work  with  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  as  they  develop  new 
modalities  for  providing  substance  abuse  and  violence  prevention  for  youth  in 
their  custody. 
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Law  Enforcement 

To  reduce  drug  and  violent  crime-related  activities  through  combined  resources 
and  activities  of  multi-jurisdictional  task  forces; 

To  revitalize  neighborhoods  by  developing  collaborative  model  projects  at  the 
state  level  which  will  promote  the  efforts  of  local  law  enforcement; 

To  reduce  street-level  violence  and  drug  abuse  through  the  development  of 
community  policing  programs,  integrating  community  based  resources  and 
support. 

Modernization/Improvement  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

To  establish  a  computerized  system  of  interface  between  all  of  the  criminal 
justice  agencies  that  maintain  criminal  records; 

To  develop  fingerprint  support  for  criminal  history  identification; 

To  develop  the  state's  capacity  for  meeting  requirements  of  Project  2000  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center. 
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Resource  Needs 

Developing  a  systemwide  capability  to  address  drug  and  violent  crime  problems  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  requires  an  examination  of  each  component  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  resource  needs  of  each  component  must  address  short- 
term  and  long-term  solutions  to  problems. 

Law  Enforcement 

The  two  primary  components  that  make  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts' 
criminal  justice  system  are  law  enforcement  and  prevention.  Law  enforcement  not 
only  covers  policing  techniques  and  issues,  but  includes  prosecution  and  adjudication. 
Prevention,  by  our  definition,  includes  post-adjudication  services,  juvenile  justice, 
victim  witness  programs  and  treatment. 

Law  Enforcement 

There  are  two  major  resource  needs  of  the  enforcement  component  of  the  criminal 
justice  system:  funding  and  training.  Virtually  every  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  faced  budget  cuts  and  layoffs  in  the  past  few 
years.  Many  communities  believe  that  there  are  not  enough  officers  on  their  streets 
to  protect  them  adequately.  Additional  funds  would  allow  for  the  hiring  of  more 
officers. 

Now  that  community  policing,  a  total  system  of  interaction  between  local  law 
enforcement  and  the  communities  it  serves,  is  being  implemented  in  many 
communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  departments  will  require  more  officers 
and  extensive  training.  Training  should  be  tailored  to  line  officers  and  command  staff, 
and  should  include  how  to  involve  the  community  in  a  holistic  approach  to  crime, 
problem  solving,  mediation  skills  and  cultural  diversity.  More  specially  trained 
personnel  would  enhance  the  law  enforcement  effort  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

Prosecution 

Two  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system  working  together  from  the  prosecution 
end  are  the  Massachusetts  district  attorneys'  offices  and  the  federal  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance.  These  two  groups  are  currently  conducting  a  needs  assessment  to 
identify  gaps  in  the  prosecutorial  system.  Also  contributing  to  this  needs  assessment 
are  the  individual  attorneys  who  have  worked  with  MCCJ  in  the  past. 

The  major  resource  need  for  prosecution  is  money,  specifically  to  hire  expert 
witnesses  such  as  private  physicians  or  psychologists.  Money  is  also  needed  to  hire 
paralegal  or  support  staff  and  investigators  who  can  assist  the  assistant  district 
attorneys  with  research,  case  preparation,  and  other  administrative  duties.  Upgraded 
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computer  systems  in  the  prosecutors'  offices  would  expedite  case  management  as 
well. 

Other  needs  identified  by  the  Massachusetts  District  Attorney's  Association  include 
issues  surrounding  career  criminals,  diversion  programs  for  juveniles,  witness 
protection  and  relocation,  and  organized  crime  prosecution. 

Adjudication 

The  adjudication  component  of  the  criminal  justice  system  has  been  examined  recently 
during  the  passage  of  Chapter  379  of  the  Acts  of  1992,  a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
reorganization  of  the  courts.  One  of  the  needs  not  addressed  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  trial  court  managers.  Many  other  states  employ  trial  court  managers  to  schedule 
and  administer  cases  and  schedule  judges.  In  Massachusetts,  the  courts  are 
administered  by  regional  administrators  not  housed  in  the  courts.  This  leaves  the  day- 
to-day  administration  and  the  scheduling  of  cases  to  the  judges  and  or  clerk 
magistrates,  none  of  whom  are  necessarily  trained  in  administration  or  case  flow 
management.  Although  a  few  courts  are  automated,  most  are  not.  Automation 
would  help  different  courts  share  information  and  conduct  general  court  business. 

Prevention  and  Violence  Reduction 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  To  this 
end,  resources  must  be  given  to  programs  that  empower  communities  to  help 
themselves;  that  work  toward  violence  reduction  in  the  family,  schools  and 
community;  and  toward  a  systematic  approach  to  preventing  criminal  development  in 
children  and  adolescents.  Crime  prevention  and  violence  reduction  can  be  best 
realized  through  collaborative  efforts,  such  as  community  policing,  school  mediation 
programs  and  initiatives  which  encourage  community  and  citizen  participation. 
Consequently,  resources  will  be  allocated  to  those  programs  which  demonstrate 
effective,  cooperative  working  relationships  with  multiple  agencies. 

Corrections 

The  goal  of  the  correctional  system  is  twofold:  1 )  to  incapacitate  criminal  offenders; 
and  2)  to  reintegrate  offenders  into  the  community.  To  protect  the  public,  while 
simultaneously  preparing  the  offender  for  his/her  eventual  release,  the  correctional 
system  engages  the  inmate  in  a  myriad  of  rehabilitation  programs,  ranging  from  job 
skills  development  to  the  treatment  of  addiction.  However,  as  the  system  becomes 
more  and  more  crowded,  its  ability  to  prepare  the  inmate  for  successful  reintegration 
becomes  more  strained.  Expansion  of  treatment  and  violence  prevention  programs 
in  both  the  state  and  county  correctional  systems  are  essential  if  the  goal  of  crime 
reduction  is  to  be  realized. 
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Juvenile  Justice 

The  juvenile  justice  system  suffers  from  crowded  conditions  just  as  the  adult  system 
does.  There  are  more  juveniles  committed  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  than 
there  are  beds  available.  Resources  are  not  available  for  drug  prevention,  education 
or  treatment  services  that  encompass  health  care,  AIDS,  identification,  and 
alternatives  to  gang  involvement.  Priorities  for  programming  remain  on  the  adult 
offenders,  who  were  more  than  likely  juvenile  offenders  at  one  time.  Additional 
resources  for  treatment  and  health  care  for  this  vulnerable  population  need  to  be 
reallocated.  Treatment  among  this  group  of  offenders  plays  a  large  part  in  preventing 
future  criminal  acts. 

Females  represent  7%  of  juvenile  commitments;  16%  of  these  are  pregnant.  Their 
health  education  and  treatment  needs  are  virtually  ignored  due  to  limited  resources. 
It  is  important  to  provide  treatment  and  education  to  young  female  offenders  before 
they  become  sexually  active  and/or  drug  involved. 

Victim  Witness  Assistance 

In  May  1993,  in  response  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  restraining 
orders  granted  in  Massachusetts,  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Victim  Assistance 
issued  a  report  outlining  the  critical  needs  of  courts  in  regard  to  services  for  domestic 
violence  victims.  Specifically,  the  report  found  that  victims  advocates  are  not  present 
in  all  courthouses  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  the  probate  courts,  and  that 
specialized  domestic  violence  advocates  are  needed  in  many  courts,  especially  those 
courts  with  large  numbers  of  restraining  order  petitions. 

Another  program,  Enhancing  Victim  Services,  sponsored  by  the  Mass.  Parole  Board, 
provides  status  information  on  offenders  and  parolees  to  their  victims.    There  is  a 
critical  need  for  more  victim  advocates  to  provide  these  services.   With  an  average 
caseload  of  3,000  requests  per  year,  advocates  cannot  now  provide  comprehensive 
services  to  all  victims  requiring  assistance. 

Treatment 

Treatment  interventions  within  the  criminal  justice  system  must  serve  the  purposes 
of  restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  crime  reduction.  Treatment  must  begin  at  the  first 
stage  of  conflict  with  the  law  and  continue  throughout  the  period  of  probation, 
incarceration,  parole  and  community  reintegration. 

Abstaining  from  alcohol,  drugs  and  criminal  behavior  requires  the  offender  to  have 
direct,  personal  communication  with  the  adverse  consequences  of  their  use,  an 
awareness  of  consequences  if  treatment  is  not  followed,  and  access  to  treatment 
alternatives.    Such  alternatives  include  intensive,  residential  rehabilitation  programs 
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involving  education,  group  and  individual  therapy,  and  association  in  groups  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  To  be  effective,  treatment  must  be  viewed  as  a  lifelong 
commitment  central  to  maintaining  sobriety. 
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Funding  Priorities 

This  year,  all  state  agencies  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  competitive  bid  process 
for  state  grant  awards.  This  equitable  process  will  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  innovative  pilot  projects.  Four  currently  active  projects  will  not,  however,  be 
subject  to  the  competitive  review  and  will  be  re-funded  based  upon  their  ability  to 
demonstrate  successful  past  progress,  describe  measurable  goals  and  objectives  and 
present  an  appropriate  budget.  They  are:  The  Stress  Reduction  Program  -  Department 
of  Correction;  The  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Programs  in  Houses  of  Correction  - 
Department  of  Public  Health;  Systems  Improvement  -  The  Criminal  History  Systems 
Board  and  Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts  (SCORE)  -  The  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  local  pass  through  which  was  awarded  to  local  police  departments  last  year  will 
be  made  available  to  those  departments  that  can  demonstrate  the  need  for 
continuation  funds  based  upon  completion  of  first-year  project  goals.  It  has  become 
MCCJ's  policy  that,  after  the  initial  twelve-month  funding  cycle  on  all  awards,  the 
match  requirement  will  be  increased  in  an  effort  to  promote  program  self-sufficiency. 

Program  Briefs  for  Continuation  Projects 

The  following  program  briefs  have  received  prior  approval  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  and  will  be  eligible  for  continuation  funds  in  FY  94. 

Law  Enforcement 

Program  Title:    Multi-Jurisdictional  Task  Forces 

Number  of  Projects:    18 

Federal  Cost:    $450,000 

Purpose  Area:   02 

Year  of  Approval:    1987 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  continue  to  support  and  expand  task  force  operations; 

o  To  increase  communication  and  cooperation  among  law  enforcement 

agencies  whose  efforts  target  a  specific  area  and/or  crime  problem; 

o  To  decrease  drug  activity  and  violent  crimes  in  target  areas; 
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o  To  insure  proper  task  force  management  by  setting  minimum  operational 

standards; 

o  To  continue  to  develop  an  intelligence  sharing  network; 

o  To  introduce  the  community  policing  concept  into  the  task  force  model; 

o  To  identify  and  remove  the  financial  incentives  of  drug  dealers  through 

financial  investigations; 

o  To  consolidate  existing  task  force  resources; 

o  To     provide    supervisory    management    training    to     all    task    force 

commanders. 

Critical  Elements: 

Multi-jurisdictional  task  forces  under  joint  agency  management  must  standardize 
methods  of  operation,  establish  the  level  of  threat  in  their  communities  beyond  police 
intelligence,  and  be  encouraged  to  broaden  their  scope  to  meet  the  crime  needs 
identified  in  the  threat  assessments.  Existing  task  forces  will  also  be  encouraged  to 
work  with  other  law  enforcement  agencies  to  cover  larger  geographical  areas  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts.  In  FY  1 994,  task  force  operations  will  move  toward  community 
specific  activities  and  community  oriented  policing  objectives.  Task  forces  will  be 
required  to  match  50%  of  the  federal  level  and  seek  alternative  funding  mechanisms. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures: 

Task  forces  will  provide  data  on  arrests,  asset  forfeitures,  and  weapon  seizures. 
Longitudinal  analysis  will  examine  the  continuing  ability  of  these  projects  to 
incapacitate  offenders  by  arrest  and  remove  their  incentives  by  means  of  asset 
forfeiture  and  weapons  seizures.  Information  on  drug  availability  and  prevalence  of 
violent  crime  in  the  task  force  jurisdictions  will  also  be  examined.  Management  of  the 
task  forces  will  be  assessed  by  periodic  site  visits  and  financial  audits  for  a  sample  of 
projects.  Intelligence  sharing  and  community  policing  activities  will  be  documented  in 
the  required  quarterly  progress  reports  and  by  interviews  during  the  site  visits. 
Longitudinal  assessment  of  this  information,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  will 
determine  progress  of  the  subgrantees  in  meeting  these  objectives. 


Program  Title:    Community  Policing 
Number  of  Projects:    25  sites 
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Federal  Cost  of  Program:    $947,306 

Purpose  Area:   4 

Year  of  Program  Approval:    FY  93 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  reduce  crime  and  fear  of  crime  within  neighborhoods  in  order  to 

improve  the  quality  of  life  for  citizens; 

o  To    establish    planning    teams,    coalitions,    or   task   forces    that    are 

representative  of  the  community  and  local  government  agencies; 

o  To  apply  data  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  perform  needs  assessments 

and  for  developing  appropriate  strategies  that  address  identified 
problems; 

o  To  promote  a  communications  network  between  the  members  of  the 

planning  teams  and  the  neighborhood/community  which  allows  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  monitoring  of  process; 

o  To  continue  to  develop  strategies  that  involve  law  enforcement  and 

encourage  the  community  to  initiate  and  participate  in  demand  reduction 
programs  in  their  neighborhoods.  For  example,  demand  reduction 
training  for  neighborhood  watch  organizations;  formalized  agreements 
between  law  enforcement,  schools  and  community  groups;  and  training 
of  landlords  on  issues  relating  to  drug  activity  on  rental  property; 

o  To  place  special  focus  on  the  needs  of  minority  communities  and  those 

that  are  disproportionately  victimized  by  crime. 

Critical  Elements/Activities: 

Grant  resources  will  be  directed  toward  continuing  programs  that  are  conducting 
effective  strategies  to  reduce  drug  abuse,  gang  activity  and  other  crime  related 
problems  in  the  target  area. 

Programs  must  continue  to  utilize  multi-agency,  multi-disciplinary  partnerships  to 
address  problems  throughout  the  community.  Projects  which  have  been  successful 
in  encouraging  neighborhoods  to  coordinate  efforts  with  the  police  will  be 
reconsidered.  These  neighborhood  oriented  approaches  must  include  participation 
from  law  enforcement  agencies,  government  representatives,  schools,  community 
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groups,  business  organizations,  clergy  etc.  to  deliver  coordinated  solutions  to  drug  and 
violent  crime. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures: 

MCCJ  will  work  with  each  project  site  to  ensure  the  development  of  a  properly 
designed  evaluation  instrument  that  will  examine  and  assess  project  implementation, 
project  effectiveness  and  project  outcomes.  This  plan  will  also  yield  ongoing  feedback 
to  project  managers  and  provide  data  for  any  Committee  research  or  state  and  federal 
reporting  requirements. 

Grant  resources  will  be  awarded  to  programs  that  address  the  underlying  conditions 
that  cause  crime,  drug  abuse,  gangs  and  other  community  problems.  Funds  will 
specifically  support  community  policing  programs  using  multi-agency,  multi- 
disciplinary  partnerships  to  solve  persistent  community  problems  and  to  improve 
quality  of  life. 


Program  Title:    Law  Enforcement  and  Community  Mobilization 

Number  of  Projects:    7 

Federal  Cost  of  Program:    $450,000 

Purpose  Area:    16 

Year  of  Program  Approval:    FY  1993 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

Projects  are  designed  to  rid  targeted  neighborhoods  of  violent  criminals,  provide 
prevention,  intervention,  and  treatment  services  for  substance  abuse  and  other  social 
problems;  and  revitalize  the  targeted  area  through  housing  and  economic  development 
using  a  comprehensive,  multi-agency  approach. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

o  To  integrate  existing  and  new  state,  local  and  private  sector  initiatives, 

criminal  justice  efforts  and  human  services  to  reduce  and  prevent  violent 
crime; 

o  To  develop  a  comprehensive,  multi-agency,  law  enforcement  strategy  to 
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control  and  prevent  violent  crime,  drug  trafficking,  and  drug-related  crime 
in  the  targeted  neighborhood; 

o  To  mobilize  the  community  residents  in  the  targeted  neighborhood  to 

help  law  enforcement  identify  and  remove  violent  offenders  and  drug 
dealers  from  the  neighborhood,  and  to  work  with  human  service 
agencies  on  service  needs  in  the  neighborhood. 

Critical  Elements: 

Programs  funded  under  this  guideline  must  be  designed  to  eliminate  violent  and  drug- 
related  crime  from  a  targeted  neighborhood  and  to  provide  a  safe  environment  for  law- 
abiding  residents. 

Projects  must  have  in  place: 

o  A  steering  committee   made  up  of  local  government  officials,  local 

criminal  justice  officials,  local  service  providers,  representatives  of  the 
private  sector,  and  target  neighborhood  residents; 

o  A  target  area  based  on  crime  rate,  severity  of  deterioration,  economic 

revitalization  potential,  and  existing  community  organization; 

o  An  implementation  plan  which  includes  a  needs  assessment  of  the 

targeted  neighborhood,  resources  to  address  the  neighborhood's 
problems,  goals,  objectives,  implementation  activities,  a  time  and  task 
schedule  and  a  program  management  plan. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures: 

Law  Enforcement  and  Community  Mobilization  evaluation  plans  should  be  both 
process  and  impact  oriented.  The  process  evaluation  must  be  a  thorough  description 
of  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  program,  and  should  describe  how  resources 
will  be  used  to  carry  out  program  activities. 

The  evaluation  component  must  answer  such  questions  as: 

o  Are  the  original  goals  and  objectives  being  met? 

o  Are  services  being  delivered? 

o  Are  services  adequate  to  meet  program  objectives? 

The  impact  portion  of  the  project  evaluations  will  focus  on  the  effect  of  the  project 
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activities  and  should  measure  the  extent  to  which  objectives  are  being  met. 
Objectives  should  specify  the  anticipated  changes  in  the  level,  type  and/or  quality  of 
services  delivered  to  the  target  neighborhood  and  the  desired  changes  in  the  target 
populations,  attitudes  or  behaviors. 

Treatment 

Program  Title:    Department  of  Correction  -  Stress  Reduction  Program\Phase  III 

Number  of  Programs  Funded:    One  -  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center 

Federal  Cost  of  Program:    $253,973 

Purpose  Area:    1 1 

Program  Year  of  Approval:    FFY  1992 

Goals  and  Objectives  for  FFY  1994: 

The  UMass  Medical  Stress  Reduction  Training  Program  seeks  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  treatment  model  and  to  introduce  mindfulness-based  stress  reduction 
training  programs  into  the  correctional  system  to  achieve  the  following: 

o  Reduction  of  addictive  behaviors  and  drug  abuse; 

o  Reduced  recidivism  rates  among  those  released  from  the  prison  system; 

o  Greater  opportunities  for  education  and  self-development  for  all  inmates; 

o  Better   stress   and   crisis   management  skills   for   DOC   staff   and   law 

enforcement  personnel; 

o  Improved  communication  skills. 

Critical  Elements  and  Activities  -  Phase  III 

o  Training  in  stress  reduction  programming  for  corrections  professionals; 

o  Delivery  of  twice-weekly  stress  reduction  programs  for  inmates. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures 

The  present  project  plans  for  a  research  evaluation  component  to  all  future  projects 
and  interventions,  whether  with  inmates,  DOC  staff,  or  law  enforcement  personnel. 
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A  comprehensive  battery  of  pre-,  post-  and  follow-up  outcome  measures  will  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with  research  staff  and  DOC/MCCJ,  based  on  past  research 
in  criminal  justice  and  in  behavioral  medicine. 


Program  Title:  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Programs  in  County  Houses  of  Correction, 
In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 

Number  of  Projects:    1 3 

Federal  Cost  of  Program:    $558,871 

Purpose  Area:    1 1 

Year  of  Program  Approval:    FFY  1992 

Objectives  for  FY  1994: 

o  To  increase  gender-specific  treatment  services  for  women  inmates; 

o  To  increase  the  number  of  post-release  men  and  women  in  community 

transition  aftercare  programs; 

o         To  determine  that  each  county  program  provides  parity  in  treatment 
services  and  provides  treatment  to  their  target  number  of  clients; 

o  To     determine     compliance     and     implementation     of     Management 

Information  Systems. 

Critical  Elements:   The  primary  services  to  be  provided  under  the  program  are: 

o  Screening/assessment  of  prospective  treatment  program; 

o  Individual  and  group  substance  abuse  counseling  and  case  management; 

o  Introduction  to  self-help  programs  and  philosophies; 

o  Referrals  to  aftercare  community  services  for  prospective  parolees. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures:  The  provider  will  monitor  and  evaluate  its 
efforts  towards  these  goals  and  objectives  by: 
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o  Completing  and  submitting,  for  all  clients,  the  appropriate  Bureau  of 

Substance  Abuse  management  information  forms; 

o  Providing  BSAS  with  necessary  information  for  its  Quality  Assurance 

reviews  and  evaluative  studies; 

o  Developing    instruments    with    BSAS    to    document    the    program's 

successes. 

Systems  Improvement 

Program  Title:    Systems  Improvement 

Number  of  Projects  to  be  Funded:  One  -  Criminal  History  Systems  Board 

Federal  Cost  of  the  Program:  $446,215 

Purpose  Area:  15b 

Year  of  Program  Approval:  1992 

Goals/Objectives: 

o  To  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on 

Criminal  Record  Improvement; 

o  To  increase  the  ability  of  the  CJIS  system  to  connect  internal  and 

external  computer  systems; 

o  To  establish  an  electronic  interface  between  the  CJIS  and  Trial  Courts 

computers; 

o  To   establish    a    comprehensive    post-conviction   data    base    including 

offender  tracking  and  felony  identification; 

o  To      create      a      fingerprint      supported      Computerized      Criminal 

History  system; 

o  To  help  criminal  justice  agencies  to  meet  FBI  standards  of  NCIC  2000 

(the  National  Crime  Information  Center  Project  2000),  III  (Interstate 
Identification  Index),  and  NIBRS  (the  National  Incident  Board  Reporting 
System). 
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Critical  Elements/Activities: 

o  To  purchase  equipment  and  software  to  connect  the  Criminal  History 

Systems  Board  with  other  state  and  local  agencies; 

o  To  develop  protocols  for  exchange  of  data  between  criminal  justice 

agencies  in  the  Commonwealth; 

o  To  reduce  backlog  for  fingerprint  entry  into  the  AFIS  computer; 

o  To  replace  out-of-date  computer  systems  with  those  able  to  meet  the 

needs  of  NCIC  2000,  III,  and  NIBRS. 

Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures: 

Program  evaluators  will  monitor  progress  in  achieving  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Criminal  Record  Improvement,  completion  of  benchmark  events  in 
improvements,  and  document  results  of  the  changes  in  the  information  systems. 
Information  on  acquisition  of  hardware  and  software,  additions  of  functional  capacity 
in  computing,  and  improvements  in  the  timeliness  or  accuracy  of  data  will  measure 
the  outcomes.  An  audit  of  computer  hardware  and  software  and  their  functional 
capacity  will  document  implementation  of  the  project.  A  data  audit  will  document 
completeness,  validity,  and  timeliness  of  data. 


Prevention 

Program  Title:     Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts  (SCORE) 

Number  of  Projects:    One  -  The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 

Federal  Cost  of  Program:    $50,000 

Purpose  Area:    04 

Year  of  Program  Approval:    FY  1993 

Goals  and  Objectives:  The  project  will  continue  to  provide  alternatives  to  violence  for 
resolving  disputes.  These  alternatives  will  reduce  and  prevent  violent  conflict  in  urban 
schools  and  promote  respect  for  differences.  Additional  communities  will  be  involved 
in  initiating  SCORE  services. 
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Objectives: 

o  To  train  youth  as  mediators  with   a  set  of  principles  and  skills  for 

peacefully  resolving  the  conflicts  of  their  peers; 

o  To  encourage  peer  mediators  to  use  their  skills  when  handling  conflicts 

in  their  personal  lives; 

o  To  provide  youth  with  the  opportunity  to  make  their  own  decisions  about 

how  to  end  conflicts; 

o  To  introduce  schools  to  new  ways  of  handling  conflicts; 

o  To  improve  self-esteem  in  youth. 

Critical  Elements: 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Attorney  General's  SCORE  programs  is  that  grants  are  given 
to  well-established  community  mediation  programs  rather  than  to  individual  schools 
or  school  systems. 

The  community  mediation  programs  that  receive  grants  from  the  OAG  are  required  to 
find  matching  funds  from  local  government,  businesses,  school  departments  or 
foundations.  All  the  funds  are  used  to  hire  and  supervise  SCORE  coordinators  to  work 
in  the  targeted  schools  to  develop  and  run  the  program. 

A  SCORE  coordinator  is  responsible  for: 

o  Introducing  the  concept  of  peer  mediation  to  the  entire  school; 

o  Recruiting  and  screening  a  cross-section  of  student  mediators; 

o  Providing  20-25  hours  of  training  in  the  mediation  process  and  skills; 

o  Getting  referrals  for  mediation; 

o  Doing  intakes  with  students  referred  to  mediation; 

o  Scheduling  and  supervising  mediation  sessions; 

o  Following  up  on  student  agreements; 

o  Providing  on-going  training  and  supervision. 
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Evaluation  Plan/Performance  Measures: 

Statistics  from  all  the  SCORE  programs  will  show  the  number  of  referrals,  number  of 
agreements  upheld,  referral  sources,  types  of  disputes  mediated,  and  the  relationship 
between  parties.  Parties  will  fill  out  evaluation  forms  indicating  their  reaction  to 
mediation  and  the  mediators  and  their  overall  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  experience. 
At  the  end  of  the  training  for  peer  mediators,  each  trainee  will  be  asked  to  evaluate 
the  training,  indicate  what  they  have  learned  and  discuss  how  they  can  use  their  new 
skills. 

Requests  for  Proposal 

Funds  available  through  the  FY  1994  statewide  Requests  for  Proposal  (RFP)  will 
address  service  gaps  previously  described.  Program  guidelines  will  address 
collaborative  efforts  toward  violence  prevention;  statewide  implementation  and 
support  of  community  policing;  treatment  for  the  incarcerated  and  non-incarcerated 
offender;  intermediate  sanctions  and  systems  improvement  for  state  criminal  justice 
agencies.  Eligible  programs  must  stress  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  the 
aforementioned  critical  needs.  All  first-time  applicants  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
matching  contribution  of  25%.  Applicants  for  continuation  must  commit  a  50% 
match. 

Violence  Prevention 

Goals/Objectives:  To  reduce  violence  statewide  through  a  multi-agency  approach, 
especially  targeting  high-risk  areas. 

To  be  eligible  for  funding,  projects  must  be  able  to  provide  intervention  for  any  one 
or  combination  of  the  following:  violence  among  youth,  schools,  substance  abuse 
offenders,  domestic  violence  perpetrators  and  at-risk  neighborhoods. 

Purpose:  Substance  abuse-related  crime  and  violence  continues  to  escalate 
throughout  the  nation  and  is  prevalent  in  several  urban  and  non-urban  Massachusetts 
communities.  Violence  has  become  too  common.  Murder,  sexual  assault,  injuries 
from  fighting,  weapons  usage,  riots  and  other  violent  occurrences  are  constant  news. 
Massachusetts'  strategy  is  an  effort  to  make  our  communities  safer  places  for  our 
children,  our  elderly  and  ourselves.  Residents  must  be  able  to  work,  keep  their 
families  together,  and  join  with  law  enforcement  to  prevent  violence. 

Projects  must  be  comprehensive,  multi-agency,  collaborative  models  to  empower  the 
community  to  reduce  violence.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  project  goals  and 
objectives  that  respond  to  service  gaps  in  the  project  area  of  the  intended  project. 
Violence  statistics  in  the  targeted  area  must  be  shown  in  each  grant  proposal  in  order 
to  maintain  eligibility.    Consistency  with  current  community  efforts  will  be  a  crucial 
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component.  All  applicants  must  regularly  show  how  their  programs  lower  violence 
and  drug  abuse  in  the  targeted  community.  To  this  end,  applicants  must  also  show 
how  their  programs  work  with  other  concerned  groups  such  as  educators,  court  staff, 
law  enforcement,  community  leaders,  Department  of  Youth  Services,  Department  of 
Social  Services,  etc. 

Community  Policing 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  will  introduce  a  Request  for 
Proposals  to  state  agencies  in  early  1994  to  support  community  policing  programs. 
Many  law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  and  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 
have  already  begun  to  experiment  with  alternative,  interactive  policing. 

Due  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  drug  problem  in  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth, 
traditional  police  tactics  have  limited  ability  to  control  crime,  drugs,  and  the  growing 
threat  of  street  gangs.  Community  organization  and  quality  of  life  in  neighborhoods 
are  crucial  determinants  of  fear  and  crime  levels.  Proactive,  interactive,  community- 
based  law  enforcement  has  become  essential.  Effective  community  policing  programs 
help  police  and  communities  develop  and  sustain  a  network  of  services  to  eliminate 
crime,  fear  of  crime  and  improve  quality  of  life. 

Although  most  Community  Policing  efforts  must  take  place  at  the  grassroots  level, 
state  agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  multi-agency,  multi-disciplinary, 
collaborative  approaches.  Project  designs  should  use  and  integrate  public  and  private 
resources  and  develop  model  programs  for  demand  reduction,  drug  prevention  and 
deterrence,  and  control.  Though  community  policing  programs  emphasize  working 
with  government  agencies,  schools,  community  groups,  businesses,  churches,  etc. 
to  fight  crime  and  drugs,  they  do  not  discount  necessary  funding  for  investigation  and 
apprehension. 

Awards  will  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  programs  that  best  meet  the  above 
mentioned  criteria,  the  following  specific  elements,  and  any  other  requirements  cited 
at  the  time  of  application. 

o  The  capacity  to  form  community  police  partnerships  to  address  crime 

and  drug  problems; 

o  The   use   of   planning   teams,    coalitions   or  task   forces   representing 

community  and  local  government  agencies; 

o  The  use  of  various  data  to  perform  needs  assessments  and  to  develop 

appropriate  strategies  for  identified  problems; 
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o  A    communications    network    between    the    planning    team    and    the 

neighborhood/community  to  exchange  information  and  monitor  program 
goals; 

o  Strategies    for   demand    reduction   training   for    neighborhood   watch 

organizations;  to  formalize  agreements  between  law  enforcement, 
schools  and  community  groups;  and  to  train  landlords  to  deal  with  drug 
activity  on  rental  property; 

o  Programs  should  focus  on  the  needs  of  minority  communities  and  those 

disproportionately  victimized  by  crime. 

Treatment  Interventions 

Treatment  interventions  for  Massachusetts  men  and  women  in  conflict  with  the  law 
will  be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  RFP  process. 

Objectives: 

o  To  target  aggressively  the  populations  within  probation,  state  prisons, 

houses  of  correction  and  on  parole  to  provide  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  that  are  linguistically  sensitive,  culturally  competent  and  that 
include  in  their  modality  a  strong  violence  prevention  and  relapse 
management  component; 

o  To  understand  that  women's  services  should  be  unique  to  their  gender, 

and  that  treatment  must  meet  their  specific  needs,  including  parenting, 
health,  violence  prevention,  education  and  work  release  criteria  in  parity 
to  men's  services  within  the  system; 

o  To  reduce  the  use  and  abuse  of  illicit  substances  among  men  and 

women  in  the  criminal  justice  system  with  the  hope  that  they  will  build 
on  their  sobriety  with  a  coordinated  process  throughout  the  system  that 
continues  to  provide  them  help  in  resisting  addictive  lifestyles  within 
their  receiving  communities; 

o  To  educate  all  men  and  women  within  the  criminal  justice  system  about 

HIV  in  order  to  promote  health  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Critical  Elements: 

Proposals  will  be  subjected  to  a  review  process.  Those  demonstration  programs  that 
show  collaboration  with  other  state  systems  and  reintegration  care  will  be  reviewed 
favorably.   Programs  that  are  invested  in  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  with  their  staff 
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and  sensitive  to  the  treatment  issues  of  women  will  be  strongly  considered.  Juvenile 
justice  that  promotes  violence  reduction  and  targets  underserved  populations,  girls  and 
Latinos  and  neighborhood  diversion  tracking  programs  will  also  be  viewed  favorably. 

Each  applicant  must  submit  a  letter  of  agreement  with  their  proposal  from  a  licensed 
substance  abuse  provider. 

Special  focus  in  all  treatment  applications  will  be  a  continuum  of  care  and  early 
intervention. 

Intermediate  Sanctions 

Intermediate  sanctions  are  used  in  Massachusetts  for  short-term,  non-violent  low-risk 
inmates  sentenced  to  county  houses  of  correction  with  the  intention  to  moderate 
prison  crowding  in  the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  the  barriers  to  having  more  men  and 
women  on  intermediate  sanctions,  have  historically  been  no  statewide  system  for 
preparing  candidate  inmates,  conducting  appropriate  reviews  and  making  timely 
placement  of  inmates. 

More  resources  would  build  on  existing  successful  efforts,  support  regional  expansion, 
and  institutional  programming.  In  1993  the  Crime  and  Justice  Foundation  completed 
for  Governor  Weld  a  feasibility  study  for  the  use  of  intermediate  sanctions.  In 
summary  of  a  well-documented  study  they  believe  that  the  success  of  the 
intermediate  sanction  initiative  depends  less  on  the  type  and  capacity  of  the  program 
and  more  on  careful,  creative  implementation  of  efforts. 

Compared  to  prison  construction  costs  -  $100,000  per  cell  -  and  annual  operation 
costs  of  up  to  $30,000  per  inmate  -  intermediate  sanctions  at  $3,000  to  $7,000  per 
year  for  one  client  are  clearly  a  cost-efficient  way  of  managing  offenders.  The 
examples  of  intermediate  sanctions  in  day  reporting  and  prerelease  in  Massachusetts 
have  been  very  positive.  In  community  day  centers  for  the  past  four  years,  there  has 
only  been  a  3%  failure  rate.  Intermediate  sanctions  make  demands  on  the  offender 
to  work,  make  restitution  to  the  victim,  perform  community  service,  and  comply  with 
supervision  and  treatment  demands.  As  a  recent  Crime  and  Justice  Foundation  report 
points  out,  for  many,  intermediate  sanctions  are  tougher  than  jail. 

Critical  Elements: 

The  critical  elements  in  reviewing  proposals  for  intermediate  sanctions,  such  as 
electronic  monitoring,  day  treatment,  and  community  service  would  be: 

Cost  effectiveness  -  Expansion  of  existing  programs  that  have  demonstrated  success. 
Sharing  of  resources,  for  example:  an  agency  may  have  open  beds  while  another  has 
a  structured  day  program  but  whose  clients  tend  to  be  homeless.    A  dual  application 
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providing  housing  and  day  treatment  would  be  viewed  favorably. 

State  agencies  that  have  developed  sophisticated  warrant  clearing  systems  so  more 
potential  candidates  can  apply  will  be  encouraged  to  apply. 

Programs  that  are  linguistically  and  culturally  competent  and  that  understand  the 
specific  treatment  needs  of  women  will  be  considered. 

Applicants  must  have  strong  affiliations  with  community  organizations  and 
partnerships  with  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  with  licensed  substance  abuse 
providers. 

Systems  Improvement 

MCCJ  will  accept  proposals  for  criminal  justice  systems  improvement.  These  projects 
will  complement  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Record 
Improvement.  They  may  either  directly  implement  Task  Force  recommendations  or 
provide  a  basis  for  meeting  information  systems  requirements  of  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  Project  2000  (NCIC  2000),  the  National  Incident  Based  Reporting 
System  (NIBRS),  or  the  FBI  Interstate  Identification  Index  (III).  These  proposals  will 
represent  collaborative  efforts  that  will  improve  information  quality  and  availability. 
Projects  that  allow  sharing  information  between  criminal  justice  agencies  will  be 
encouraged. 
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Coordination  of  Efforts 

MCCJ  has  networked  with  federal,  state  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
formed  partnerships  by  which  to  apply  standards  for  funding.  The  central  theme  by 
which  this  strategy  has  been  modeled  follows  the  most  recent  recommendations  of 
the  National  Office  for  Drug  Control  Policy. 

National  Priorities 

The  state  strategy  embraces  many  of  the  federal  initiatives  of  the  President  and 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  All  programs  in  the  Commonwealth  receiving 
federal  support  under  the  formula  grant  program  must  demonstrate  a  multidisciplinary 
and  cross-agency  link  to  service  delivery.  The  multijurisdictional  task  forces  will  be 
reassessed  through  this  year's  application  process  and  encouraged  to  commit  a  larger 
matching  portion  of  their  forfeited  assets  to  institutionalize  projects  in  their  respective 
communities.  Community  policing  and  neighborhood  revitalization  projects  have  been 
identified  as  community-based  approaches  to  drug  and  violent  crime  problems. 
Continuation  funding  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  past  progress  and  demonstrated 
community  support. 

The  Committee  has  made  an  active  commitment  to  seek  new  and  innovative  programs 
addressing  violence  prevention,  alternatives  to  incarceration  and  treatment  to  the 
underserved  criminal  justice  community.  Monies  are  also  earmarked  for  system 
improvement  of  criminal  records  through  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  and 
statewide  competitive  bidding. 

Federal,  State  and  Local  Coordination 

In  an  effort  to  streamline  government  resources  and  consolidate  the  efforts  of  state 
and  local  agencies,  MCCJ  participates  in  several  statewide  focus  groups  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  Office.  Prevention  and  treatment  officials  responsible  for  block 
grant  funds  collaborate  regularly  to  ensure  a  broad-based  assault  on  youth  violence. 

Urban  Task  Force 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  formed  an  interagency  working 
group  during  1993  to  look  at  the  challenges  facing  urban  areas.  This  group,  called 
the  Commission  on  Cities,  was  charged  with  identifying  urban  neighborhoods, 
implementing  new  strategies  and  improving  access  to  existing  programs.  The 
Commission  identified  five  key  problems  facing  urban  neighborhoods:  (1)  lack  of 
economic  opportunities  and  jobs;  (2)  crime  and  violence;  (3)  lack  of  quality,  affordable 
housing,  neighborhood  services,  and  infrastructure;  (4)  limited  educational 
opportunities;  and  (5)  lack  of  health  care. 
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The  Commission  is  made  up  of  policy-making  staff  from  all  of  the  Executive  Offices 
and  from  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  and  also  works  with  the  State 
Attorney  General's  Office  to  assist  urban  neighborhoods.  Together,  they  are  adopting 
some  of  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  federal  government's  Weed  and  Seed  Program. 
The  Commission  and  Attorney  General's  staff  supply  technical  assistance  to  the  four 
targeted  neighborhoods  initially  selected  by  the  Governor's  office:  Boston  (C-11 
District),  Fall  River,  Holyoke  and  Lowell.  The  Commission  members  and  the  Attorney 
General's  staff  are  now  meeting  with  elected  officials,  community,  business, 
academic,  and  religious  leaders,  and  residents  in  each  of  the  targeted  neighborhoods 
to  hear  their  concerns,  learn  what  programs  exist,  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  address 
their  problems. 

Domestic  Violence  Commission 

In  response  to  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  violence  homicides  and 
assaults  in  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  convened  the  Governor's 
Domestic  Violence  Commission  in  August  1993.  The  Commission  has  a  two-fold 
mission:  (1)  to  identify  areas  of  concern  as  they  relate  to  domestic  violence  issues 
and  (2)  to  provide  a  regular  forum  to  discuss  strategies  for  networking  and  problem 
solving.  Chaired  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Commission  is  made  up  of  over 
thirty  public  and  private  sector  agency  heads  from  the  judicial,  law  enforcement, 
social  service,  legislative,  advocacy  and  business  sectors.  The  meetings  are  held 
every  two  months  and  the  public  is  encouraged  to  attend. 

The  Commission  includes  six  working  groups  which  target  the  policy  areas  of  law 
enforcement,  transition,  batterers'  intervention,  community  education,  and  the 
legislature.  The  sixth  working  group  is  producing  a  statewide  domestic  violence 
quarterly  newsletter,  which  will  reach  over  700  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individuals.  The  newsletter  will  encourage  discussion  and  debate  on  domestic 
violence  issues  through  a  series  of  commentaries  and  will  create  a  network  of  events, 
people,  committees  and  organizations  involved  in  combatting  these  crimes. 


Task  Force  on  Hate  Crimes 

The  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Hate  Crimes  is  a  committee  of  criminal  justice  and 
advocacy  organization  representatives  that  reviews  hate  crime  legislation  and 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Task  Force  plans  training  programs  for  criminal 
justice  officials  and  advocacy  organizations,  drafts  regulations  and  proposes 
legislation.  The  Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  MCCJ,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  are  all  represented.  The  Task  Force  meets  once  a 
month  to  discuss  recent  incidents  and  the  plans  for  legislation,  regulation,  and  other 
programs. 
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Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Criminal  Justice 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and  the  National  Guard  co-host 
biannual  meetings  for  state,  local  and  federal  agencies  whose  prevention  and 
treatment  efforts  target  youthful  offenders.  The  group  also  encourages  the 
consolidation  of  federally  funded  youth  violence  prevention  programs.  The 
Department  of  Education,  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs,  Massachusetts 
DARE  Association,  Department  of  Public  Health's  prevention  centers  and  MCCJ  are 
represented  at  these  meetings. 
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Evaluation  Plan 

Evaluations  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  and  System  Improvement  grants  have  three 
purposes:  examination  of  implementation,  effectiveness,  and  outcomes.  They  also 
provide  information  for  revision  of  each  year's  Drug  Strategy.  The  evaluations  are  as 
consistent  as  possible  with  protocols  and  requirements  of  the  State  Reporting  and 
Evaluation  Program  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  (SREP).  Massachusetts  will 
participate  in  tests  on  the  new  computerized  Project  Reporting  System  (PRS)  of  BJA 
for  project  information  collection. 

Grant  conditions  require  subgrantees  to  include  an  explicit  evaluation  component  in 
their  projects,  including  measures  of  program  implementation  and  results.  In  addition, 
data  will  be  collected  for  the  priority  areas  of  the  strategy.  This  information  helps 
revise  the  strategy  in  subsequent  years  and  clarifies  issues  of  interest  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  following  sections  discuss  areas  and  projects  proposed  in  the 
strategy  and  how  the  state  will  approach  their  evaluation.  This  plan  does  not  request 
waivers  for  evaluation  of  projects,  though  MCCJ  may  request  waivers  for  some 
projects.  The  programs  will  be  assessed  for  their  capability  to  be  evaluated 
(evaluability  assessments).  The  results  of  the  assessment  will  determine  the  outcome 
of  subsequent  requests  for  funding.  The  evaluations  cover  four  areas:  law 
enforcement,  treatment,  prevention,  and  systems  improvement. 

Law  Enforcement 

Evaluation  of  these  programs  will  focus  on  their  ability  to  improve  the  law 
enforcement  process  and  the  courts.  Evaluations  will  also  examine  apprehension, 
incapacitation,  and  retribution  outcomes  of  these  programs.  These  outcomes  will  be 
related  to  the  preventive,  enforcement,  retributive,  and  restorative  goals  of  the 
strategy.  The  evaluation  will  study  restorative  outcomes  in  programs  that  have 
treatment,  victim  assistance,  or  restitution  components. 

Improving  Law  Enforcement 

To  maintain  trend  data,  evaluation  of  task  forces  will  use  the  same  measures  as  in 
previous  years  (arrests,  drug  removals,  weapon  seizures,  asset  forfeitures).  Data 
collected  will  also  be  coordinated  with  requirements  of  the  BJA  State  Reporting  and 
Evaluation  Program  (SREP). 

The  evaluation  will  collect  survey  and  qualitative  information  from  visits  to  sample 
sites.  Because  of  the  prominence  of  overtime  in  the  task  force  and  target  city 
budgets,  the  site  visits  and  the  qualitative  information  will  examine  overtime  use. 
They  will  also  examine  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  "burn-out"  in  the  officers 
working  extra  hours  and  the  activities  done  on  overtime.  Qualitative  information  will 
also  be  collected  on  interesting  project  developments,  problems  in  implementation, 
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and  impacts  of  the  project.  In  addition,  project-specific  criteria  will  be  developed 
based  on  unique  or  innovative  aspects  of  the  proposals.  The  task  forces  to  be  funded 
will  be  determined  by  a  competitive  bidding  process. 

Previous  evaluations  have  focused  on  the  implementation  and  activity  of  the  task 
forces  to  understand  what  the  projects  do.  Evaluation  of  this  year's  task  forces  will 
also  examine  relative  project  efficiency  and  impacts.  Impacts  will  be  examined  using 
information  on  changes  in  drug  availability  and  drug  street  prices.  Where  available, 
emergency  room  drug  overdose  statistics  will  also  be  cited.  MCCJ  will  evaluate  all 
task  forces  and  target  cities. 

Evaluators  are  designing  special  evaluations  of  community  policing  programs.  Data 
requirements  will  be  coordinated  with  those  of  studies  on  community  policing  funded 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  Evaluations  will  examine  results  of  the  programs 
in  the  community  and  training  programs  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

Improving  the  Courts 

Evaluation  of  court  management  projects  will  examine  the  pace  of  case  processing, 
availability  of  evidence,  and  dispositions  of  cases.  Evaluation  of  programs  to  train 
court  personnel  in  handling  drug  and  violent  crime  cases  will  collect  data  on  the 
effects  of  such  programs  on  case  processing.  Evaluations  will  also  examine 
knowledge  and  attitudes  of  participants  and  their  assessment  of  the  helpfulness  of  the 
programs. 

Evaluation  will  closely  examine  domestic  violence  training  programs  for  law 
enforcement  and  court  personnel.  A  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ) 
will  expand  MCCJ's  ability  to  evaluate  these  programs.  NIJ  funded  this  grant  under 
its  program  Evaluative  Capacity  Building  in  the  States.  Expanded  capacity  in  this  area 
will  aid  evaluation  of  other  training  programs  as  well. 

Systems  Improvement 

Evaluation  of  programs  to  improve  criminal  justice  information  systems  will  examine 
implementation  of  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Criminal  History  Records 
Improvement.  The  evaluation  will  examine  availability,  timeliness,  and  accuracy  of 
information  where  possible. 

Studies  of  systems  improvements  will  consider  the  potential  contribution  of  these  to 
future  compatibility  with  NCIC  2000  initiatives,  the  FBI  Interstate  Identification  Index 
(III),  and  proposed  criminal  history  ID  checking  programs.  The  Criminal  History 
Systems  Board  is  designing  an  audit  of  the  current  system  to  provide  a  basis  for 
future  examination  of  improvements.  Where  baselines  for  current  programs  are  not 
available,  evaluation  staff  will  monitor  implementation  and  achievement  of  benchmark 
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events.  When  the  goals  of  a  project  are  to  improve  equipment  or  computer  software, 
evaluation  of  project  results  will  focus  on  increased  functional  capacity  and  efficiency. 

Prevention 

Since  prevention  programs  funded  by  the  Committee  have  generally  focused  on  drug 
abuse  resistance  education  (DARE),  substance  abuse  education,  and  violence 
prevention,  evaluations  of  these  projects  will  examine  extent  and  completion  of  these 
programs.  The  Committee  is  discussing  with  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council  the  development  of  follow-up  outcome  measures,  including  the 
feasibility  of  recidivism  studies.  Information  on  youth  resistance  to  gang  involvement 
will  also  be  collected.  Evaluation  will  continue  to  include  degree  of  program 
implementation. 

Treatment 

The  evaluation  will  monitor  project  implementation  by  gathering  qualitative  data  from 
site  visits  and  collecting  data  on  the  client  flow,  case  load,  and  treatment  completion 
rates.  Evaluation  of  treatment  programs  will  collaborate  with  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  to  analyze  data  from  their  computerized 
Management  Information  System  (MIS)  regarding  case  flow  and  program  completion 
of  offenders  receiving  treatment  in  programs  supervised  by  DPH.  Other  possible 
outcome  measures  will  include  indicators  of  risk  factors  in  recidivism,  selected  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services.  Outcome  information  on  reincarceration  will  also  be  collected  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Department  of  Correction,  and  the 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board. 

A  special  study  of  treatment  outcomes  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  Center  at  Worcester  is  examining  effects  of  a  substance  abuse 
and  stress  reduction  program  on  a  range  of  mental  health  and  behavioral  measures. 
A  quasi-experimental  design  is  also  being  used  in  this  study  to  obtain  comparison 
information  on  offenders  not  participating  in  the  treatment  programs.  It  uses  a  panel 
design  with  multiple  measures  of  the  subjects  across  time. 

Standardized  Data  Reporting  Availability 

Evaluation  staff  have  developed  standardized  data  reporting  forms  based  on  the 
current  SREP  program  requirements.  MCCJ  requires  grant  recipients  to  provide  data 
conforming  to  these  forms,  and  will  share  information  from  these  forms  with  SREP. 
Programs  that  have  multiple  sites  or  projects  are  required  to  provide  comparable 
information  for  their  evaluation.  The  Annual  Progress  Reports  will  also  provide 
standardized  data  for  evaluative  purposes. 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHARTS 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #1 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  ARRESTS 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

OFFENSE 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Drug  Total 

27,665 

48,036 

N/A 

16,347 

17,226 

Possession  Total 

12,537 

25,812 

N/A 

10,068 

10,281 

Heroin 

6,141 

5,788 

Cocaine 

— 

— 

Other  Opiates 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

3,222 

3,808 

Other: 

705 

685 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkn  o  wn/O  th  er 

Sales  Total 

15.128 

22,224 

N/A 

6,279 

6,945 

Heroin 

5,149 

5,502 

Cocaine 

— 

— 

Other  Opiates 

— 

— 

Cannabis 

879 

1,144 

Other: 

251 

299 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/O  th  er 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

0 

0 

N/A 

0 

0 

Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other  Opiates 

Cannabis 

Other: 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/O  ther 

Violent  Crime  Total 

10,865 

17.882 

10,905 

17,835 

17,303 

Homicide 

58 

103 

48 

131 

125 

Rape 

431 

702 

428 

606 

677 

Robbery 

1,01  1 

2,670 

1,070 

2273 

2,066 

Assault 

5,239 

9,040 

5,431 

9992 

10.155 

Burglary*  " 

4,126 

5,367 

3,928 

4833 

4,280 

GRAND  TOTAL 

38,530 

65,918 

N/A 

34,182 

34.529 

Actual  Statewide  Data  

SOURCE:  Uniform  Crime  Reports 

CY  1990:    Data  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

CY  1991  &  1992:  The  figure*  listed  under  heroin  includes  all  opiates  and  coramp 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 
ESTIMATES:  Data  adjusted  for  non  reporting  communities 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #2 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  CONVICTIONS 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

OFFENSE 

CY 
1988 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 
1992 

Drug  Total 

2.671 

3.775 

2,900 

2,425 

2,038 

Possession  Total 

316 

593 

342 

289 

158 

Heroin 

45 

89 

32 

31 

18 

Cocaine 

58 

251 

73 

27 

12 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cannabis 

86 

109 

71 

33 

2 

Other: 

127 

144 

166 

198 

126 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unknown/Other 

Sales  Total 

1.559 

1,796 

1,290 

1,133 

1,433 

Heroin 

384 

523 

310 

215 

265 

Cocaine 

462 

678 

471 

378 

596 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Cannabis 

56 

107 

62 

32 

37 

Other: 

657 

488 

447 

508 

535 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unknown/Other 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

796 

1,386 

1,268 

1,003 

447 

Heroin 

18 

78 

58 

24 

9 

Cocaine 

267 

864 

852 

570 

4 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cannabis 

6 

32 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

Other: 

505 

412 

347 

398 

433 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unknown/Other 

Violent  Crime  Total 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

4.935 

Homicide 

200 

Rape 

551 

Robbery 

1.1  13 

Assault 

2.077 

Burglar" 

994 

GRAND  TOTAL 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

N/A 

6.973 

Actual  Statewide  Data 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 


SOURCE:  Superior  Court 

ESTIMATES:  These  charges  represent  approximately  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  al  charges  drsposed  in  Mas«ach«<«e<t* 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #3 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  DISPOSITIONS 

Calendar  Year  1992* 

OFFENSE 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Dismissed 

Declined 

Unknown 

Drug  Total 

2,038 

142 

845 

— 

438 

Possession  Total 

158 

17 

68 

— 

39 

Heroin 

18 

2 

9 

— 

8 

Cocaine 

12 

0 

14 

— 

0 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Cannabis 

2 

4 

0 

— 

1 

Other: 

126 

11 

45 

— 

30 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/Other 

Sales  Total 

1,433 

98 

489 

— 

271 

Heroin 

265 

10 

67 

— 

51 

Cocaine 

596 

44 

173 

— 

121 

Other  Opiates    (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Cannabis 

37 

8 

6 

— 

2 

Other: 

535 

36 

243 

— 

97 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkn  o  wn/O  th  er 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

447 

27 

288 

— 

128 

Heroin 

g 

0 

5 

... 

0 

Cocaine 

4 

1 

9 

— 

5 

Other  Opiates  (included  in  heroin) 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Cannabis 

1 

0 

0 

... 

0 

Other: 

433 

26 

274 

— 

123 

Hallucinogens 

Stimulants 

Depressants 

Unkno  wn/O  ther 

Violent  Crime  Total 

4,935 

595 

909 

... 

544 

Homicide 

200 

26 

38 

9 

Rape 

551 

139 

204 

... 

63 

Robbery 

1,113 

55 

102 

... 

46 

Assault 

2,077 

324 

484 

... 

29 

Burglary*  " 

994 

51 

81 

... 

136 

GRAND  TOTAL 

6,973 

737 

1,754 

... 

982 

Actual  Statewide  Data 


Estimated  Statewide  Data  X 


SOURCE:    Superior  Court 

ESTIMATES:    These  charges  represent  approximately  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  all  drug  charges  disposed  in  Massachusetts 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #5 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  NON- 
INCARCERATED  SENTENCES 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

OFFENSE 

Number  of  Sentences  in 

State  Defined  Category  I 

State  Title:  Probation 

CY 
1988 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 

1992 

Drug  Total 

N/A 

3,251 

3,499 

2,886 

2.947 

Possession  Total 

1,563 

1,633 

1,193 

1,296 

Sales  Total 

1,462 

1,638 

1,501 

1,490 

Other  Offense  Type  Total 

226 

228 

192 

161 

Violent  Crime  Total 

N/A 

3.070 

3,857 

4,319 

5,335 

Homicide 

39 

38 

16 

37 

Rape 

175 

212 

217 

551 

Robbery 

310 

360 

317 

275 

Assault 

2,546 

3,247 

3,769 

4,472 

Burglary*  •* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL 

N/A 

6,321 

7,356 

7,205 

8,282 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    Department  of  Probation  (Category  I) 
CATEGORIES  II  -  V:    Undefined 
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DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #7  A 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TREATMENT  RESOURCES 
AGENCY:  Department  of  Public  Health 

Drug  Treatment  Resources  Dedicated 
to  Criminal  Justice  Clienta 

Number  of  Clients  Served 

CY 
1988 

CY 

1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 

1992 

Inpatient/Hospital-based  (includes  detox) 

1,191 

908 

896 

783 

769 

Therapeutic  Community 

142 

129 

1  18 

89 

50 

Residential 

5,902 

5,572 

5,662 

4,567 

2,434 

Day  Care 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Methadone 

27 

59 

22 

18 

7 

Outpatient  (includes  drunk  driving) 

23,788 

22,010 

21,623 

20,668 

19,361 

Other  (Describe) 

990 

1,681 

1,812 

609 

591 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TREATMENT  RESOURCES 
AGENCY:  Department  of  Public  Health 

Drug  Treatment  Programs  Within 
Correctional  Facilities 

Number  of  Clients  Served  in  Adult 
Facilities 

CY 

1988 

CY 

1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 
1992 

Self  Help 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N  -a 

N/A 

Education 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Special  Programming  **  (e.g.  therapeutic 
communities  and  other  treatment  modalities) 

1,002 

1,155 

990 

596 

614 

SOURCE:    Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH  data  also  included  in  Chart  #7)    ACTUAL  STATEWIDE  DATA:    X 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CLIENTS:    In  this  report,  "criminal  justice  referral*  means  a  referral  from  the  criminal  justice  system  but  not 

necessarily  an  inmate  in  a  correctional  facility  at  the  time  of  referral.  It  also  Includes  inmates  being  served  who  were  referred  by  the  criminal  justice  system. 
These  clients  an  coded  on  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  MIS  system  as  referral  codes  55  -  63  through  10/31/90  and  codes  60  -  70  from  1 1/1/90  to 
the  present. 

INPATIENT/HOSPITAL-BASED:    Detox  clients  with  criminal  Justice  referrals. 

THERAPEUTIC  COMMUNITY:    Therapeutic  Community  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

RESIDENTIAL:  All  DUIL  (Driving  Under  the  Influence  of  Liquor)  clients  plus  other  Residential  clients  with  criminal  Justice  referrals.  Other  residential  clients 
include  Transitional  Care  Facility,  Recovery  Home,  Youth  Residential,  STMT,  Sober  House  and  Chronic  Care. 

DAY  CARE:    N/A 

METHADONE:    Methadone  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

OUTPATIENT:    All  DAE  clients  plus  other  outpatient  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals. 

OTHER:  Other  clients  with  criminal  justice  referrals.  Other  clients  include  nontraditional  programs,  Voc 'Ed.  Gambling.  Acupuncture.  Drug  Of  fender  Intervention 

Program*.    These  figures  also  Included  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  form. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CLIENTS  WITHIN  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES/SPECIAL  PROGRAMMING:    The  criminal  justice  clients  listed  in  the  above  chart  are  those 
clients  participating  In  programs  specially  funded  to  provide  services  to  clients  in  correctional  facilities .    These  clients  are  in  programs  coded  #  32 
for  modality  on  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  MIS  system. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #8 


REQUESTS  FOR  DRUG  ANALYSIS  AND  ANALYSES  COMPLETED 

Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

Total  number  of  crime  laboratories  in  state    4 
Total  number  of  crime  laboratories  reportina  4 

Requests  for  Drug  Analysis  by  Type  of  Agency  Requesting 

Type  of  Agency 

Number  of  Requests 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Municipal 

34,547 

33,130 

31,615 

31,748 

32,837 

State 

3,743 

3,899 

3,139 

2,923 

2,881 

Task  Force 

199 

County 

3,680 

5,121 

1 

Federal 

Other  Criminal  Justice 

Non-Criminal  Justice 

TOTAL 

41,970 

42,150 

34,954 

34,671 

•r    718 

Drug  Analyses  Completed  by  Crime  Laboratories 

Drug  Type 

Number  of  Analyses  Completed 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Cannabis 

12,485 

11,933 

10,050 

9,623 

1  1.080 

Cocaine 

12,244 

13,078 

11,387 

1  1,354 

13,169 

Stimulants 

25 

12 

10 

4 

9 

Opiates 

3,531 

3,313 

3,694 

3,452 

-^,233 

Hallucinogens 

282 

337 

352 

226 

150 

Depressants 

451 

362 

409 

382 

416 

Inconclusive 

2,512 

1,937 

1,109 

1,1  10 

1,333 

Other 

1,927 

1,615 

1,408 

1,695 

1,756 

Non-Controlled 

4,188 

3,132 

3,445 

2,417 

2,477 

TOTAL 

37,645 

35.719 

31.864 

30,263 

'323 

SOURCE:   Department  of  Public  Health  Laboratories  (Boston/Jamaica  Plain  and  Amherst),  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Laboratory  (UMASS  Medical) 
and  State  Police  Drug  Laboratory. 


DRUG  ANALYSES  COMPLETED:   The  State  Police  Laboratory  was  unable  to  provide  this  information  for  calendar  years  1988-1992.   In  1992,  the  State  Police 
reported  that  they  had  analyzed  2.604  samples.    This  figure  was  not  listed  in  the  above  chart. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #9 


STATEWIDE  NON-DRUG  ASSET  SEIZURES 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

ASSET  SEIZURES 

State  and 

Local 
Agencies 

Number  of  Seizures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Amount 

CY 
88 

CY 
89 

CY 
90 

CY 
91 

CY 
92 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Vehicles 

82 

98 

72 

69 

50 

689,238 

875,380 

637,432 

516,965 

344,025 

Vessels 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

68,000 

15,000 

15,800 

Aircraft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

Currency 

136 

115 

107 

75 

76 

3.1  M 

1.2  M 

1.8  M 

2.3  M 

2.4  M 

Other 

Financial 

Instruments 

3 

6 

7 

12 

8 

377,613 

234,815 

142,962 

804,567 

6.8  M 

Real 
Property 

45 

40 

35 

61 

15 

17.2  M 

13.7  M 

8.2  M 

12.4  M 

3.0  M 

Weapons 

25 

1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

100 

400 

0 

1,300 

Other 

6 

7 

31 

16 

25 

68,935 

222,765 

363,313 

275,750 

33,984 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  NON-DRUG  ASSET  FORFEITURES 

ASSET  FORFEITURES 

State  and 

Local 
Agencies 

Number  of  Forfeitures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Amount 

CY 
88 

CY 
89 

CY 
90 

CY 
91 

CY 

92 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Vehicles 

52 

70 

41 

55 

60 

528,838 

635,080 

415,813 

402.790 

460,548 

Vessels 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

68,000 

15.000 

15,000 

Aircraft 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

Currency 

60 

53 

67 

52 

78 

2.2  M 

1.1  M 

1.7  M 

2.2  M 

3.1   M 

Other 

Financial 

Instruments 

1 

5 

6 

4 

11 

23.613 

224,913 

130,877 

123,519 

434.186 

Real  Property 

34 

26 

19 

21 

37 

13.9  M 

3.6  M 

4.3  M 

3.9  M 

:  M 

Weapons 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

100 

400 

0 

3.320 

Other 

6 

5 

12 

12 

13 

68,935 

201,375 

42,363 

205.825 

324.251 

Actual  Statawrida  Data  X 


Ettanatad  Stataanda  Data 


SOURCE:  Drug  Entotcamant  Administration  (DEA)  and  Attornav  Qanaral  eatandar  yaw  1988  -  1992. 

CY  1988  ■  CY  1992:    Data  MM  not  avajabaa  from  tha  Dtatrict  Anomaya  at  thia  tana     S—  Pan  »9A  for  Stata  Potca  data 

M  -  MaSon 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #9  A 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  POLICE  -  FY93 
{July  1,  1992  to  June  30,  1993) 

NON-DRUG  ASSET  SEIZURES 

STATE  POLICE 

Number  of 
Seizures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Value 

Vehicles 

32 

152,000 

Vessels 

Aircraft 

Currency 

... 

1,975,860 

Other  Financial  Instruments 

— 

3,900 

Real  Property 

Weapons 

Other 

TOTAL 

— 

2,131,760 

NON-DRUG  ASSET  FORFEITURES 

STATE  POLICE 

Number  of 
Seizures 

Estimated 
Dollar  Value 

Vehicles 

10 

30.200 

Vessels 

Aircraft 

Currency 

... 

932,566 

Other  Financial  Instruments 

... 

1,900 

Real  Property 

Weapons 

Other 

TOTAL 

964,666 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    Massachusetts  State  Police 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #10 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  ERADICATION 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992* 

Type  of  Marijuana  Destroyed 

Amount  of  Marijuana  Destroyed 

CY 
1988 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 

1992 

Cultivated 

990 

3,388 

3,444 

12,521 

10,069 

Wild  (Ditchweed) 

0 

500 

7 

296 

15 

Clandestine  Laboratories  Seized 

CY 
1988 

CY 
1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 

1992 

Number  of  Clandestine  Laboratories  Seized 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) 


TYPE  OF  MARIJUANA  DESTROYED:  The  above  data  are  reported  in  the  annual  "Domestic  Cannabis 
Eradication/Suppression"  report  published  by  the  DEA.  The  1991  -  1992  data  for  Cultivated  Marijuana  Destroyed 
represents  the  sum  of  "Cultivated  Plants  Outdoor"  plus  "Indoor  Plants".  The  "Cultivated  Plants  Outdoor"  statistics 
may  include  tended  ditchweed.  The  1988  -  1990  data  for  Cultivated  Marijuana  Destroyed  represents  "Cultivated 
Plants  Eradicated". 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  CONTROL  MANPOWER 
Calendar  Years  1988  -  1992 

Type  of  Agency 

Number  of  Agencies  with  Drug  Units 

CY 
1988 

CY 

1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 
1991 

CY 

1992 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

356 

356 

356 

356 

356 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
(MCCJ  funded  only) 

12 

12 

20 

20 

21 

State  Prosecutors  (Attorney  Generals) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Local  Prosecutors  (District  Attorneys) 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1  1 

Type  of  Agency 

Sworn    Full-Time  Equivalent  Employees 

CY 
1988 

CY 

1989 

CY 

1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 

1992 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency  * 

11,307 

4,784 

N/A 

13,472 

14,188 

Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  Data  ** 

253 

148 

0 

288 

302 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

State  Prosecutors 

... 

... 

... 

... 

213 

Local  Prosecutors 

... 

... 

— 

— 

545 

Type  of  Agency 

Non-Sworn    Full-Time  Equivalent  Employees 

CY 
1988 

CY 
1989 

CY 
1990 

CY 

1991 

CY 

1992 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency  * 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

N/A 

2,315 

2,367 

Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  Data 

•  • 

253 

148 

0 

288 

302 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  4 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

State  Prosecutors 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Local  Prosecutors 

— 

— 

... 

— 

... 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X  *  * 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:  Uniform  Crime  Reports  (Law  Enforcement  Data),  Attorney  General  and  District  Attorneys. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11  (continued) 

*  STATE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCY/LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES:  Information 
regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn  police  officers  were  combined  and  reported  under  State  Law 
Enforcement  Agency. 

**  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES  REPORTING  DATA:  The  figures  on  the  number  sworn  and  non-sworn  police 
officers  reflect  only  those  departments  that  reported  data.  In  order  to  the  show  the  varying  degrees  of 
reporting,  data  regarding  the  number  of  reporting  agencies  were  added  to  the  chart. 

***  CALENDAR  YEAR  1988  &  1989:  Data  regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn  officers  were 
combined  into  one  category  during  this  period. 

LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TASK  FORCES:  Data  regarding  the  number  of  sworn  and  non-sworn 
police  officers  are  not  available. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #11 A 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  CONTROL  MANPOWER 
Calendar  Year  1992 

Type  of  Agency 

Massachusetts 

#of 
Agencies 

Sworn 
Full-Time 

Non-Sworn 
Full-Time 

State  Law  Enforcement  Agency 

State  Police 

1 

2,070 

2,579 

Statewide  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force 

N/A 

0 

0 

0 

Local  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

Local  Police  Dept. 

341 

12,087 

14,217 

County  Sheriffs 

14 

1,264 

3,615 

Special  Police  * 

32 

593 

770 

Local  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 

MCCJ  Funded  only 

21 

... 

State  Prosecutors 

Attorney  General 

1 

213 

... 

Local  Prosecutors 

District  Attorneys 

1  1 

545 

— 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Bulletin,  Census  of  State  and  Local  Enforcement 
Agencies,  1992. 


SPECIAL  POLICE:   This  section  includes  data  for  special  police  agencies  such  as  airports,  parks,  transit  systems  and 
universities. 


DATA  SUMMARY  CHART  #12 


STATEWIDE  DRUG  SEIZURES 
Calendar  Years  1988  - 1992* 

TYPE  OF  DRUG 

UNIT  OF 
MEASURE 

AMOUNT  OF  SEIZURE 

CY  1988 

CY  1989 

CY  1990 

CY  1991 

CY  1992 

Opiates 

Heroin 

GRAMS 

1,721 

1,487 

2,476 

2,319 

3,438 

Opium 

GRAMS 

8 

Morphine 

Cocaine 

GRAMS 

85,598 

65,890 

167,905 

165,884 

95,034 

Crack 

Cannabis 

Marijuana 

GRAMS 

869,278 

235,346 

715,142 

1,353,987 

1,271,407 

Hashish 

Hash  Oil 

Other  Drugs 

Methamphetamines/ 
Amphetamines 

Other  Stimulants 

Barbiturates 

Other  Depressants 

PCP 

LCD 

Other  Hallucinogens 

Unknown/Other 

Actual  Statewide  Data  X 


Estimated  Statewide  Data 


SOURCE:       Department    of    Public    Health    Drug    Laboratories    (Boston/Jamaica    Plain    and    Amherst),    the    University    of 
Massachusetts  Medical  Laboratory  (UMASS  Medical)  and  State  Police  Laboratory. 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1988  &   1989:    Only  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Laboratories  and  the  UMASS  Medical  Laboratory 
reported  data  for  this  period. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1990  -  1992:    All  four  laboratories  reported  data  for  this  time  period. 


APPENDIX  B 


ATTACHMENT  A:    PROGRAM  LIST  WORKPLAN 
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APPENDIX  C 


INS  REPORTING  PROCEDURES  -  STATUS  REPORT 


INS  Reporting  Procedures  -  Status  Report 

Massachusetts  is  submitting  this  report  in  order  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  (BJA)  requirements  for  reporting  alien 
convictions  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS).   As  part  of  its 
stated  mission  to  protect  the  public  safety,  Massachusetts  continues  its  tradition 
of  cooperation  with  the  INS  and  the  Executive  Office  of  Immigration  Review 
(EOIR).   Massachusetts  proposes  a  multi-tiered  approach  aimed  at  the 
identification  and  efficient  processing  of  the  most  serious  offenders  with  INS 
issues.   At  present,  the  Commonwealth  is  attempting  to  broaden  the  base  of  to 
include  a  comprehensive  base  of  reporting  to  the  INS. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  continues  to  work  with  INS  in 
a  comprehensive  program  of  reporting  and  investigation  aimed  at  the  most  serious 
offenders  in  the  Commonwealth.   Based  on  years  of  experience,  a  coordinated 
program  at  all  DOC  facilities  have  proven  successful.   The  Department  of 
Correction  continues  to  work  with  INS  in  compliance  with  all  federal  guidelines. 

Massachusetts  County  Correctional  Facilities 

As  is  the  case  with  other  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  agencies,  the 
county  correctional  system  makes  all  efforts  to  participate  actively  with  INS  field 
agents  in  the  rapid  identification  of  convicted  aliens  while  in  correctional  facilities. 
During  meetings  with  INS,  representatives  of  the  sheriffs  association  and  the 
CHSB  have  put  forth  a  proposed  method  for  central  reporting  of  county  involved 
offenders  to  INS  whereby  the  CHSB  would  serve  as  a  conduit  for  the  electronic 
reporting  of  county  incarcerated  offenders  with  places  of  birth  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  INS. 

This  central  reporting  method  will  be  possible  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  put 
in  place  a  post-conviction  offender  based  tracking  system.   The  tracking  system 
was  developed  in  response  to  the  legislative  mandate  to  make  certain  criminal 
records  publicly  accessible.   The  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  implemented  a 
data-base  that  includes  submissions  from  all  post-conviction  supervisory  agencies, 
including  state  and  county  correctional  facilities.   The  attached  table  outlines  the 
current  submission  status  for  the  14  counties  in  Massachusetts.    Of  the  14 
counties,  9  are  currently  contributing  to  the  data  base  and  these  contributions 
include  the  designated  place  of  birth.   Three  counties  are  not  automated.   The 
CHSB  is  testing  a  procedure  for  entering  information  (including  place  of  birth) 
from  these  counties  on-line.    One  county  does  not  have  a  facility  to  incarcerate 
offenders.   The  CHSB  is  soliciting  contributions  from  the  remaining  two  counties. 
A  further  refinement  to  this  proposal  would  involve  having  the  CHSB  and  the 
contributing  agencies  modify  the  existing  data-base  structure  to  include  additional 
fields  to  support  INS  reporting  activities.   For  example,  a  citizenship  indicator,  an 


alien  registration  number,  or  other  fields  could  be  added  to  the  data-base  with  the 
cooperation  of  INS  and  the  contributing  agencies. 

Massachusetts  -  Community  Supervised  Offenders 

As  outlined  in  Phase  II  of  the  1992  INS  Reporting  Procedures,  the  CHSB,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  seeks  to  develop  a 
routine  reporting  program  for  all  convicted  offenders  whose  place  of  birth  is  other 
than  the  United  States.   This  procedure  would  involve  daily  reporting  of  all 
convicted  offenders  to  the  INS,  regardless  of  the  type  of  supervision  (community  or 
incarcerated)  that  the  offender  received. 


County  Participation  in  CORI  Data  Base 
and  Place  of  Birth  Status 


County 

Contribution  Status 

Place  of  Birth  Included 

Barnstable 

Yes 

Yes 

Berkshire 

Not  Automated 

Yes 

Bristol 

Yes 

Yes 

Dukes 

Not  Automated 

Yes 

Essex 

Yes 

Yes 

Franklin 

Not  Automated 

Yes 

Hampden 

No 

Not  Applicable 

Hampshire 

Yes 

Yes 

Middlesex 

No 

Not  Applicable 

Nantucket 

No  Place  of  Incarceration 

Not  Applicable 

Norfolk 

Yes 

Yes 

Plymouth 

Yes 

Yes 

Suffolk 

Yes 

Yes 

Worcester 

Yes 

Yes                                        | 
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Introduction 


The  ability  to  systematically  integrate  criminal  justice  information  from  arrest, 
through  court  disposition,  and  into  periods  of  correctional  and  community  supervision  is 
clearly  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  and  all  participating  agencies.  Such 
an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system  can  serve  as  an  investigatory  and 
management  tool  and  as  an  aid  in  the  critical  decision  making  processes  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Information  developed  in  the  normal  course  of  operations  of  police, 
district  attorneys,  courts,  probation,  corrections,  and  parole  gains  value  as  it  is  integrated 
with  relevant  information  from  other  stages  of  the  criminal  justice  process.  This  concept 
paper  reviews  the  current  status  of  the  development  of  an  integrated  criminal  justice 
information  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  presents  a  proposal  for 
further  enhancements  to  the  system.  Addressing  these  needs  should  serve  to  enhance 
both  officer  and  public  safety  and  contribute  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Records  Improvement  Plan  (CJRIP)  as  developed  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Records  Improvement  Task  Force  (CJRITF),  which  sets  forth  a  blueprint 
for  improving  criminal  justice  records  in  Massachusetts,  has  served  as  a  framework  for 
the  development  of  this  concept  paper.  It  is  also  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
prototype  project  for  testing  the  Cambridge  Technology  Group  (CTG)  approach  to 
connectivity,  an  approach  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  open  systems.  Finally,  it  would 
position  the  Commonwealth  to  participate  in  the  Offender  Based  Tracking  System  (OBTS) 
sponsored  by  Bureaus  of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS). 


Existing  System 


The  existing  system  relies  on  the  independently  managed  data  processing  systems 
of  criminal  justice  agencies  and  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  which  serves  as  the 
hub  for  criminal  justice  information  services.  Individually,  many  criminal  justice  agencies 
from  police  through  parole  have  developed  sophisticated  internal  case  management  and 
offender  tracking  systems.  For  example,  the  Parole  Board  has  the  ability  to  track 
individuals  as  they  are  released  to  parole  supervision  and  as  supervision  is  transferred 
from  region  to  region  across  the  Commonwealth.  The  Department  of  Correction  has  the 
ability  to  track  the  status  of  offenders  as  they  are  committed  to  the  DOC,  transferred 
between  institutions,  and  eventually  released. 

Through  the  efforts  of  individual  criminal  justice  agencies  and  the  CHSB/CJIS 
network,  several  important  initiatives  mark  significant  progress  toward  the  vision  of  an 
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Integrated  criminal  justice  information  system.   Some  of  the  key  projects  which  provide 
a  foundation  for  further  developments  are  described  below: 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  has  made  computerized 
criminal  history  (CCH)  and  civil  restraining  order  information  available  tc  all 
members  of  the  criminal  justice  community  via  an  electronic  interface  to  the 
CHSB/CJIS  network.  Because  this  information  is  supplied  by  the  judicial 
branch,  the  current  state  of  CCH  is  among  the  best  in  the  nation  in  terms 
of  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  disposition  information  and  the  ability 
to  integrate  CCH  and  civil  information  for  individual  offenders. 

The  Department  of  the  State  Police  has  developed  an  Automated  Name 
Index  (ANI)  file  that  includes  fingerprint  supported  records  of  offenders 
contributed  by  state  and  local  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  state  and  county 
correctional  facilities.  Thus,  the  ANI  file  is  critical  to  providing  a  systematic 
fingerprint  supported  data  processing  capability  to  the  criminal  justice 
system.  This  information  is  currently  available  to  a  limited  number  of 
criminal  justice  agencies  through  the  CHSB/CJIS  network,  and  the 
Department  of  State  Police  has  begun  the  process  of  expanding  the  access 
to  the  ANI  file -to  a  much  broader  range  of  criminal  justice  agencies  on  the 
CJIS  network. 

As  a  result  of  Chapter  319  of  the  Acts  of  1990,  the  new  CORI  law,  the 
CHSB  developed  a  data  base  that  contains  information  regarding  post- 
conviction offender  activity.  This  data  base  contains  information  contributed 
from  the  OCP,  DOC,  Parole  Board,  and  Sheriff's  Departments  and  is 
designed  to  eventually  link  offender  information  through  the  use  of  the  SID 
number.  Currently  offender  information  is  linked  to  the  CCH  file  through 
docket  number,  PCF  number,  or  offender  demographics.  The  Parole  Board 
is  working  toward  making  information  available  to  the  law  enforcement 
community  through  this  data  base.  Thus,  this  "new  CORI  data  base" 
contains  the  structure  of  a  comprehensive  post-conviction  offender  based 
tracking  system. 

The  Fire  Arms  Records  Bureau  has  begun  an  initiative  to  address  the 
backlog  of  data  entry  of  firearms  identification  cards  and  licenses  to  carry. 
This  information  could  be  made  available  throughout  the  CHSB/CJIS 
network  and  linked  to  the  CCH  file. 


Identified  Needs  in  the  Current  System 

While  substantial  progress  has  been  accomplished  toward  the  goal  of  developing 
an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system  with  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board 
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serving  as  the  hub  of  this  system,  there  are  substantial  gaps  remaining  in  the  ability  of 
this  system  to  function  as  effectively  as  possible.  The  nature  of  these  gaps  and  the 
recommendations  for  addressing  them  have  been  set  forth  in  the  CJRIP  developed  by 
the  CJRITF.  Three  needs  were  identified  and  projects  were  selected  to  address  these 
needs: 

(1)  the  need  to  promote  fingerprint  supported  records  management  systems 
in  criminal  justice  agencies; 

(2)  the  need  to  connect  the  automated  records  management  systems  of  all 
criminal  justice  agencies  systems  into  a  unified  information  system  network; 

(3)  the  need  to  develop  consistent  standards  for  data  collection  and  data 
communication. 


Finger-print  Supported  Data  Processing.  In  1992  the  Criminal  Justice  Records 
Improvement  Task  Force  (CJRITF),  completed  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  status  of 
fingerprint  supported  data  processing  in  Massachusetts,  identifying  key  points  of  data 
collection  and  implementing  a  plan  that  began  the  process  of  improving  the  level  of 
participation  in  the  collection  of  fingerprint  information  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Bureau  of  Identification  (MSBI)  to  process  fingerprint  information. 
The  strategy  selected  in  this  plan  was  to  provide  significant  upgrades  to  the  personnel 
and  computing  capacity  of  the  MSBI,  thereby  enabling  them  to  handle  submitted 
fingerprint  information  in  a  timely  fashion.  It  also  included  an  expansion  of  the  AFIS 
computer  storage  capacity  to  accommodate  more  digitized  fingerprints.  Additional 
resources  need  to  be  located  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  participation  in  the  collection 
of  fingerprints  and  adequate  capacity  to  support  the  identification  functions  of  the  MSBI. 

Connectivity.  The  plan  implemented  by  the  CJRITF  enabled  the  establishment  of  an 
electronic  connection  between  the  CHSB/CJIS  and  Trial  Court  computer  systems.  This 
electronic  interface  was  critical  in  improving  the  timeliness  of  CCH  data  available  through 
the  CHSB/CJIS  network  and  created  the  infrastructure  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  the  civil  restraining  order  file  and  access  to  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicle  information  for 
Trial  Court  staff.  Currently  there  is  a  need  to  provide  for  equipment  to  establish  similar 
electronic  connections  between  other  intra-agency  networks  and  the  CHSB/CJIS  network. 

Data  Quality  and  Standards.  The  plan  implemented  by  the  CJRITF  provided  equipment 
to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  disposition 
reporting.  The  existing  methods  of  integrating  other  criminal  justice  information  lack 
sufficient  timeliness,  flexibility,  completeness,  and  accuracy.  Time  delays  are  introduced 
into  the  data  due  to  the  method  of  conveyance  of  information  from  the  contributing 
agencies  to  CJIS.  Completeness  of  the  data  is  affected  due  to  the  limited  resources  of 
many  contributing  agencies  and  the  lack  of  promulgated  standards  to  which  agencies 
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could  conform.  Flexibility  is  undermined  by  the  lack  of  standards  for  data  collection  and 
communication.  Enabling  full  fingerprint  supported  data  processing  and  providing 
connections  between  independent  systems  will  serve  to  improve  data  quality. 


The  Approach 


The  approach  selected  to  develop  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system 
is  based  on  the  following  concepts: 

(1)  involve  the  Criminal  Justice  Records  Improvement  Task  Force  in  an  on- 
going process  of  planning  and  coordination  of  this  system; 

(2)  concentrate  on  the  development  of  fingerprint  supported  data  processing 
capabilities  throughout  the  criminal  justice  system; 

(3)  enable  Massachusetts  to  participate  in  the  Offender  Based  Tracking 
System  program  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and  the  FBI 
Interstate  Identification  Index  (III)  program; 

(3)  rely  on  the  CHSB/CJIS  network  to  serve  as  the  hub  for  the  exchange 
and  integration  of  data  from  participating  agencies;  and, 

(4)  build  a  technical  infrastructure  based  on  the  concepts  of  open  systems 
and  interoperability. 


Planning  Effort. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Records  Improvement  Task  Force  should  continue  to  serve  as  the 
focal  point  for  the  coordination  of  the  planning  effort  for  an  integrated  criminal  justice 
information  system.  This  group  will  continue  to  monitor  the  progress  of  projects  that  were 
included  in  the  existing  plan  and  to  identify  priority  projects  that  will  serve  to  contribute 
substantially  to  this  concept. 

Finger-print  Supported  Data  Processing. 

To  develop  fingerprint  supported  data,  CJIS  users  need  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  MSBI 
in  terms  of  submission  of  fingerprint  information  and  have  access  to  the  Automated  Name 
Index  (ANI)  file  for  retrieval  of  the  State  Identification  (SID)  number.  Equally  important 
is  the  establishment*  of  a  mechanism  that  will  provide  for  fingerprint  support  of  the 
computerized  criminal  history  (CCH)  file  maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
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of  Probation  (OCP).  Equipment  and  technical  support  required  to  ensure  regular 
contributions  to  the  ANI  file  and  the  ability  of  criminal  justice  agencies  to  retrieve 
information  from  this  file  should  be  priorities.  In  order  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  such  a  system,  the  CJRITF  proposes  the  following  method: 

Point-of  Arrest.  The  first  track  involves  working  with  selected  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  on  a  pilot  basis  to  transfer  information  from  existing 
automated  booking  systems  through  the  CJIS  network  to  courts  and  the  MSBI. 
This  system  would  include  a  point-of-arrest  offender  based  tracking  number 
(OBTN)  that  could  be  used  to  link  information  with  fingerprint  cards  that  are 
analyzed  at  a  later  point  and  could  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  tracking  fingerprint 
submission  rates  and  possibly  pre-loading  offender  demographic  information  into 
a  centralized  identification  file.  Such  information  could  also  be  transferred  to 
courts  for  scheduling  or  other  purposes.  This  point-of-arrest  system  should  also 
incorporate  the  procurement  of  NCIC-2000  compliant  workstations. 

The  steps  necessary  to  accomplish  this  portion  of  the  project  are: 

(1)  Market  Study.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  further  planning  and  development  of  an 
integrated  criminal  justice  information  system  to  collect  information  on  the  current 
status  of  automation  within  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Criminal  Justice  Records  Improvement  Task  Force  in  conjunction  with  the 
Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police  Association  conduct  a  market  study.  A  draft  of  the 
instrument  is  attached  as  Appendix  D. 

(2)  Vendor  Conference.  One  of  the  results  of  the  market  study  will  indicate  the 
vendors  that  are  currently  working  with  or  are  under  consideration  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Criminal  Justice  Records 
Improvement  Task  Force  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  sponsor  a  conference  of  these  vendors.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  will  be  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  information  sharing  between 
providers  of  criminal  justice  information  systems  and  the  Task  Force  as  they  plan 
for  the  integration  of  these  systems. 

(3)  Pilot  Site  Selection.  With  assistance  from  the  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  pilot  sites  will  be  selected. 
These  pilot  sites  will  consist  of  a  district  court(s)  and  the  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court(s).  Appendix  B  and  C  show 
the  current  district  court  divisions  and  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
associated  with  each  court.   The  purpose  of  the  pilot  project  will  be  the  following: 

(a)  Arrest-to-ldentification. 

Local  law  enforcement  participating  in  the  project  will  work  with  the 
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MSBI  to  coordinate  the  submission  of  arrest  and  fingerprint  information. 
Information  submitted  from  local  law  enforcement  to  the  MSBI  will  include 
a  number  of  basic  pieces  of  offender  information  routinely  captured  upon 
arrest  and  booking:  i.e.  demographics  and  offense  descriptors.  This 
information  can  be  made  available  to  the  MSBI  for  use  in  pre-loading  data 
into  its  identification  data  base  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  fingerprint 
submission  tracking  function. 

The  information  submitted  to  the  MSBI  will  also  include  an  offender 
based  tracking  number  (OBTN).  This  number  will  be  uniquely  linked  to  the 
specific  offender  and  to  the  specific  incident.  The  OBTN  will  also  be 
included  as  part  of  the  fingerprint  card  submitted  from  local  law  enforcement 
to  the  MSBI,  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  number  on  a  pre-printed  fingerprint 
form  or  alternatively  may  be  a  unique  case  tracking  number  assigned  by  the 
local  law  enforcement  agency.  After  the  MSBI  concludes  the  process  of 
identification,  the  SID  number  will  be  associated  with  the  OBTN.  This 
critical  link  between  the  OBTN  and  the  SID  number  effectively  ensures  the 
positive  identification  of  the  offender  and  establishes  a  unique  point-of-arrest 
case  tracking  number.  Both  the  SID  and  the  OBTN  can  be  incorporated  in 
a  centralized  identification  file  as  well  as  in  the  data  files  of  contributing 
agencies. 

The  strategy  selected  to  implement  the  arrest-to-identification 
process  is  to  leverage  existing  automated  records  management  systems 
that  include  booking  information  that  are  already  in  use  by  local  law 
enforcement  in  the  conduct  of  on-going  operations.  Thus,  the  system  as 
proposed  will  not  require  additional  data  entry  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  but  rather  seeks  to  electronically  transfer  that 
information  and  make  it  available  to  other  criminal  justice  agencies.  This 
strategy  also  underscores  the  importance  of  completing  the  interface 
between  the  CJIS  and  the  MSBI  computers  so  that  the  arrest/booking 
information  can  be  electronically  transmitted  from  the  local  police 
department  to  the  MSBI  over  the  CJIS  network. 

(b)  Arrest-to-Arraiqnment. 

Information  collected  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  upon  arrest 
and  booking  will  also  be  transferred  to  the  probation  office  of  the  associated 
district  court  and  will  again  provide  needed  information  to  court  officials  as 
they  schedule  cases  for  arraignment.  Once  transferred,  this  information 
could  also  be  made  available  for  other  purposes,  such  as  pre-loading 
offender  information  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  data  entry  done  by 
probation  personnel. 
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Information  that  court  officials  maintain  regarding  the  case  can  also 
be  transmitted  back  to  the  originating  law  enforcement  agency.  This 
information  might  include  the  assigned  docket  number,  arraignment  time 
and  place,  PCF  number,  SID  number,  and  other  relevant  court-originated 
information.  If  desired  the  model  could  be  extended  to  share  booking  and 
case  tracking  information  with  District  Attorneys  or  other  interested  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

Because  the  information  supported  at  both  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency  and  the  MSBI  will  now  be  finger-print  supported  due  to  the 
association  between  the  OBTN  and  the  SID,  and  because  a  link  between 
OBTN  and  court  processing  numbers,  such  as  the  PCF  number  and/or  the 
docket  number,  can  be  established,  a  further  identification  link  can  be 
effected  in  the  OCP  data  base,  thereby  establishing  a  fingerprint  supported 
disposition  reporting  system. 

Live-Scan  Fingerprint  Technology.  The  second  track  selected  by  the  CJRITF  is 
to  demonstrate  the  technological  capabilities  of  live-scan  fingerprint  technology  and 
the  electronic  data  interchange  of  this  information  with  the  MCl-Concord/MSBI  and 
Norfolk  County/MSBI  pilot  projects.  These  projects  are  important  in  that  they  will 
establish  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  capture  the  benefits  of  these  advanced 
technologies  and  are  focused  on  the  most  serious  offenders  in  the  state  as  MCI- 
Concord  serves  as  the  Reception  and  Diagnostic  Center  for  the  Department  of 
Correction  for  all  new  commitments  and  returning  parole  violators. 


Offender  Based  Tracking  Systems  (OBTS). 

The  goal  of  developing  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system  that  is  primarily 
an  offender  based  tracking  system  is  desirable.  Information  may  be  collected  about 
individual  crimes  (Incident  Based  Systems),  criminals  (offender  based  systems),  or  victims 
(victim  based  systems).  An  offender  based  system  that  contains  information  about  a 
criminal  as  he  or  she  moves  through  the  criminal  justice  system  is  an  offender  based 
tracking  system  (OBTS).  Such  a  database  is  especially  useful  for  monitoring  the  flow  of 
offenders  through  the  criminal  justice  system,  planning  new  criminal  justice  initiatives,  and 
examining  how  different  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  affect  each  other.  Such 
a  system  might,  for  example,  contain  information  describing  offenders,  their  arrest, 
charges,  convictions,  and  sentence.  It  could  be  used  to  describe  the  status  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  a  given  point  in  time  or  to  forecast  changes  in  the  system 
population  using  knowledge  of  where  each  offender  is  likely  to  be  in  the  system  at  a  later 
point  in  time. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  has  provided  standards  for  what  information 
proven  necessary  or  useful  in  such  a  system.  These  elements  are  contained  in  Appendix 
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A.  Through  the  further  development  of  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system, 
Massachusetts  should  be  well  placed  to  participate  in  the  OBTS  program. 


CJIS  as  the  Hub. 


The  stated  mission  of  the  Criminal  History  Systems  Board  is  to  serve  as  the  hub  of  an 
integrated  criminal  justice  information  system.  Currently  the  technological  infrastructure 
provided  by  the  CHSB/CJIS  network  extends  to  all  major  criminal  justice  sites  within  the 
Commonwealth  and  provides  access  to  key  data  sets  for  members  of  the  criminal  justice 
community.  Further  developing  the  capacity  of  the  CHSB/CJIS  network  will  enable  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system. 


Inter-operability/Open  Systems. 

The  concepts  presented  by  the  Cambridge  Technology  Group  (CTG)  related  to  the  ability 
to  share  data  from  different  systems  and  provide  a  crisp  presentation  to  the  user  seems 
to  be  well  suited  as  a  method  of  addressing  the  arrest-to-arraignment  and  arrest-to- 
identification  process.  The  technological  solutions  presented  including  a  reliance  on 
open-systems  that  enable  the  many  existing  systems  to  work  together,  the  clear 
presentation  of  critical  information  to  the  user,  and  the  speed  with  which  applications  can 
be  developed  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  environment  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  an  integrated  criminal  justice  information  system. 


Statement  of  Resources 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  resources  need  to  be  allocated  for 
the  following  purposes: 


Open  Systems  Training 

In  November  1992  a  one-day  Public  Safety  training  session  was  held  at  the 
Cambridge  Technology  Group  headquarters.  Further  training  to  condition  sites  to  accept 
and  work  with  these  new  technologies  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  effort.  Core  groups 
of  representatives  of  the  technical  staffs  of  the  affected  agencies  should  attend  training 
at  the  CTG  site.  This  will  involve  staff  involved  in  data  communications,  data  base 
administrators,  programmers,  and  operations  staff.  Future  investments  in  the 
technological  infrastructure  of  the  public  safety  community  should  take  these  new 
technologies  into  consideration. 
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Connectivity  Between  Contributing  Agencies  and  CJIS 

The  success  of  the  connection  between  the  Trial  Courts  and  CJIS  to  provide  the 
foundation  for  significant  improvements  in  data  quality  and  to  enhance  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  CJIS  data  center  has  been  demonstrated.  Further,  this  connection  also 
serves  to  provide  the  infrastructure  to  enable  other  important  data  integration  projects  with 
few  additional  resources. 

The  connection  between  the  automated  Records  Management  Systems  currently 
in  place  at  many  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  CJIS  network  should  also  be 
demonstrated.  A  pilot  project  with  selected  local  law  enforcement  agencies  would  involve 
the  acquisition  of  NCIC-2000  compliant  workstations  in  these  law  enforcement  agencies, 
configured  so  as  to  enable  the  workstation  to  connect  with  the  intra-agency  computing 
environment  and  to  facilitate  the  ready  exchange  of  information  via  the  CHSB/CJIS 
network.  Technical  resources  necessary  for  this  part  of  the  project  include  necessary 
communications  hardware  and  software  and  technical  staff  coordination  between  the  sites 
to  effect  the  identification  and  transfer  of  appropriate  offender  information. 

This  model  should  further  be  applied  to  provide  equipment  and  technical  support 
to  connect  the  following  agencies  with  the  CHSB/CJIS  network  with  the  primary  emphasis 
on  the  integration  of  fingerprint  information: 

MSBI/CJIS 
DOC/CJIS 
Norfolk  County/CJIS 
Parole  Board/CJIS 

OBTS  -  Technical  Support  Services 

Technical  and  analytic  support  is  needed  to  participate  in  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  Offender  Based  Tracking  System  program.  The  deliverable  product  from  such 
a  project  is  an  annual  tape  containing  transactional  information  regarding  cases  that 
reached  a  final  disposition.  This  will  require  programming  and  analytic  support  to 
coordinate  this  effort  with  BJS. 


